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CHILDREN WHO AGE 
OUT OF THE FOSTER CARE SYSTEM 


THURSDAY, JULY 12, 2007 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Income Security and Family Support, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:04 a.m., B-318, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Jim McDermott [Chairman of 
the Subcommittee] presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

INCOME SECURITY AND FAMILY SUPPORT 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1721 

July 05, 2007 

ISFS-9 


McDermott Announces Hearing on 
Children Who “Age Out” of the Foster Care 

System 

Congressman Jim McDermott (D-WA), Chairman of the Subcommittee on Income 
Security and Family Support of the Committee on Ways and Means, today an- 
nounced that the Subcommittee will hold a hearing on children emancipating from 
the foster care system. The hearing will take plaee on Thursday, July 12, 
2007, at 10:00 a.m. in room B-318 Rayhurn House Offiee Building. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be from invited witnesses only, including a number of former foster 
children. However, any individual or organization not scheduled for an oral appear- 
ance may submit a written statement for consideration by the Committee and for 
inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

Eligibility for federal foster care assistance generally ends at age 18, although 
some States extend this limit with their own funds. The number of children who 
emancipate from (or “age-out” oD the foster care system upon reaching this age has 
increased from 19,000 in 2001 to over 24,000 in 2005 (the most recent available 
data). This increase in the number of youth discharged from foster care has occurred 
at the same time that the overall number of children in the system has decreased, 
from 544,614 in FY2001 to 513,131 in FY2006. 

Studies indicate that youth who have “aged out” of foster care fare poorly relative 
to their counterparts in the general population on outcome measures related to em- 
ployment, education, homelessness, mental health, medical insurance coverage, in- 
volvement with the criminal justice system, early pregnancy, and poverty. For ex- 
ample, research suggests that one in seven youth suffer from homelessness after 
they are discharged from foster care and over half lack health coverage. 

Children who are at risk of aging out of foster care, as well as those recently dis- 
charged upon reaching the age of 18, may receive services under the Chafee Foster 
Care Independence Program, including counseling, life-skills training, educational 
assistance, mentoring, job placement services, and a limited amount of housing as- 
sistance. While funding for this program was increased in 1999, its impact on out- 
comes for former foster children is still uncertain because an assessment and data 
collection system for the program has yet to be established in final form by the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services. 

In announcing the hearing, Chairman McDermott stated, “When most children 
reach the age of 18, their parents continue to support and help them dur- 
ing their transition into adulthood. As the de-facto parents of foster chil- 
dren, we should do no less. We need to evaluate whether we are meeting 
that obligation, or whether we are simply showing these kids the door 
without sufficient support, resources and skills to succeed. ” 
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FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

The hearing will focus on services and outcomes for children who “age out” of the 
foster care system. 

DETATT.S FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS: 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov, select “110th Congress” from the menu entitled, 
“Hearing Archives” (http://waysandmeans.house.gov/Hearings.asp?congress=18). Se- 
lect the hearing for which you would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, 
“Click here to provide a submission for the record.” Once you have followed the on- 
line instructions, completing all informational forms and clicking “submit” on the 
final page, an email will be sent to the address which you supply confirming your 
interest in providing a submission for the record. You MUST REPLY to the email 
and ATTACH your submission as a Word or WordPerfect document, in compliance 
with the formatting requirements listed below, by close of business August 2, 2007. 
Finally, please note that due to the change in House mail policy, the U.S. Capitol 
Police will refuse sealed-package deliveries to all House Office Buildings. For ques- 
tions, or if you encounter technical problems, please call (202) 225-1721. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS: 


The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing record. As al- 
ways, submissions will be included in the record according to the discretion of the Committee. 
The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, but we reserve the right to format 
it according to our guidelines. Any submission provided to the Committee by a witness, any sup- 
plementary materials submitted for the printed record, and any written comments in response 
to a request for written comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission 
or supplementary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will be 
maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, telephone and fax numbers of each witness. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov . 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. The meeting will come to order. 

Today we are going to have a hearing on children who age out 
of foster care, and at any given time, there are over half a million 
children in the foster care system. 

Ultimately, they will either return home or find an adoptive fam- 
ily, but some of these kids will stay in the system until they reach 
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18, at which point they are turned out into the world with little 
support, few skills, and sometimes nowhere to live. 

It is like getting an eviction notice from the Government for 
doing nothing other than turning 18. 

I am going to ask everyone here today to remember your life 
when you were 18. Had you been raised in a safe and stable family 
up to that point? Were you receiving any kind of support and guid- 
ance from your family? Did they help you with a place to live and 
a way to pay for your education? 

Imagine if the answer to all those questions was a resounding no. 
How might that have changed the course of your own life? 

As the de facto parents of foster kids, all of us have an obligation 
to give these young people the best possible chance to succeed. 

To achieve this goal, we need to focus on three big targets. The 
first is ensuring stable, supportive and loving environments for 
children while they are in foster care. It goes without saying that 
a nurtured child is much more likely to mature into a productive 
adult. 

The second priority is to connect these children to a family. In 
a perfect world, that means adoption. A child is never too old to 
benefit from an adoptive family, but it also can mean finding rel- 
atives who may have lost touch with the child but who are willing 
to provide guidance and support during the child’s transition to 
adulthood. 

Of course, there also are other caring adults — mentors, case 
workers, teachers — who could make a huge difference in the life of 
a young person learning to find their way in the world. 

Finally, we need a support system for young people after they 
turn 18. While we all thought we were invincible when we were 18, 
we learned over time just how vulnerable we and every other 18 
year old really is. Let’s not forget that when we move ahead. 

The Chafee Foster Care Independence Program was partly de- 
signed to fulfill such a need, although it also focuses on young chil- 
dren who are at risk of aging out of foster care. 

The program provides counseling, life skills training, educational 
assistance, mentoring, job placement services, and a limited 
amount of housing assistance. 

Funding for this program was increased and made more flexible 
in 1999 but its impact on outcomes for former children is still 
somewhat uncertain in my view. 

The Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) is at least 
partly to blame for our limited understanding in this area because 
the agency has yet to implement an assessment and data collection 
system for the Chafee program, nearly 8 years after being man- 
dated by Congress to do so. 

As we consider this last issue of providing adequate support for 
foster youth when they turn 18, we ultimately have to ask the 
question of whether there is an appropriate age for Federal foster 
care to end. It is certainly not when most parents end support for 
their kids. You never get rid of them, I can tell you, even when 
they are 40 years old. 

In fact, one study found the average American youth receives 
about $38,000 from their parents after they reach the age of 18 for 
tuition and financial assistance. 
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We also need to consider that research is beginning to show that 
youth who stay in care longer have better outcomes than those who 
exit from foster care at age 18. Some States have actually taken 
it upon themselves to extend foster care beyond 18. 

Roughly 24,000 young people are pushed out of the foster care 
system every year when they reach their 18th birthday, and I hope 
today’s hearing begins a longer conversation about how we can bet- 
ter support these kids in foster care. They really are our children. 

Before yielding to the Subcommittee Ranking Member, Mr. 
Weller, I want to yield the remaining portion of my time to Mr. 
Stark for a few comments. Mr. Stark? 

Mr. STARK. Why do I not withhold, Mr. Chairman, until we 
have heard from our colleague, Mr. Cardoza, and Mr. Weller, and 
then I will chime in later. Thanks. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. I will turn the mike over to Mr. 
Weller, the Ranking Member. 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning. 

Today’s hearing explores the challenges faced by children who 
age out of the foster care system at age 18 and the effectiveness 
of assistance available to help them. 

In 2005, over 24,000 youth aged out of the nation’s foster care 
system. Among many serious challenges, these young people have 
lower high school graduation rates, higher rates of homelessness, 
and a higher rate of being incarcerated than other youth their age. 

The simple fact is that too many youth who age out of foster care 
stumble and fall on their way to adulthood. Some never recover. 
Others, including the young people we will hear from today, find 
their way through extraordinary personal effort, involvement of 
dedicated relatives, as well as other adults, a little luck, or all of 
the above. 

The odds against their success is not what any of us would want 
for our own children. It is equally unacceptable for kids in foster 
care whose care is our responsibility. 

Under current law, key support to help these young people make 
the transition to adulthood comes from the Chafee Foster Care 
Independence Program, which funds what are called “independent 
living services.” 

Today, the Federal Government provides States $140 million per 
year, which is twice what was provided a decade ago. Another $44 
million per year has more recently been added just for education 
and training vouchers for college and other postsecondary training 
expenses. 

We know funding has been going up to help youth aging out of 
foster care. What we do not know is whether this increased spend- 
ing has had a positive effect. 

As the Government’s Accountability Office testimony says, little 
information is available to assess program outcomes. That is unac- 
ceptable. 

I urge the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) to 
finalize whatever regulations or instructions are needed to help 
States report and analyze data about youth who access those serv- 
ices so that we know what is working and what is not. 

Despite these gaps in our knowledge, I am encouraged to learn 
of several promising demonstrations, especially involving the edu- 
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cation of youth in foster care. School stability and high school com- 
pletion are strongly associated with better outcomes for young peo- 
ple making the transition to adulthood. We should do whatever it 
takes to ensure more foster youth complete at least high school. 

We are fortunate to have a panel of young people today who have 
aged out of foster care. One of them, Jamaal Nutall of Joliet, lives 
in the congressional district I represent, and is spending the Sum- 
mer working in my office here in Washington as an intern. 

Jamaal and his peers will discuss their own experiences making 
the transition to adulthood, how current programs have helped and 
how they might do more. 

We will also hear from an array of other experts on these issues 
starting with my friend and colleague. Representative Cardoza of 
California. 

I look forward to all our witnesses’ testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for convening this hearing. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Stark? 

Mr. STARK. Let me add before our friend, Mr. Cardoza, enlight- 
ens us, that there is a cost to ignoring these young people. I hate 
to put this in dollar terms. If we think about crime, for instance, 
as a young person’s game. Dr. McDermott and I are probably not 
agile enough to be second story people any more. We could prob- 
ably hardly walk up the stairs much less climb through the win- 
dow. 

For those of you who worry about being mugged, you are not 
going to be mugged by people our age. This is a young person’s 
game, and we know that if a person is convicted of a felony before 
they are 20 , the odds are that between 20 and 50, they will spend 
half of that time in some kind of system. 

In California, that costs $60,000 a year, if you want to put it in 
dollars. 

Whatever we can invest to prevent that transition into the jus- 
tice system, to keep them in the standards of society, I think it is 
worthwhile. 

I wanted to just add to Mr. Cardoza’s suggestion one problem 
that we have. About 30,000 foster children are eligible for Social 
Security benefits either supplemental Security income or survivor’s 
benefits. 

Many States are sending private contractors out to mine the field 
of foster children and get their Social Security payments, and the 
States are taking that money and putting it into their general 
fund. 

For other children, that money is usually protected by a guardian 
appointed by the State or whomever is in charge of that child. If 
the money is because the child has a disability, that money should 
be used for extra medical care and treatment. 

If the child has that extra Social Security payment because a 
parent or parents have died, that money should be set aside for the 
child. That child has a worse or extra problem coming out of foster 
care, and that money could be set aside as it is for other children 
to be used when they mature. It could be used for college, for edu- 
cation, for transportation, buy a car to get to work. 

It is a small amount and really does not belong to the States. It 
belongs to those children. 
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My amendment would suggest that the States he required to find 
out where children are entitled and become the trustee for that 
child and see that the money is either used for the child’s par- 
ticular needs or is there and saved for the time when they mature 
out of the system. 

I hope to talk with my colleagues about that legislation later. I 
want to thank Dennis for being here today. 

Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. Mr. Cardoza, welcome to 
the Committee. We are glad to have you here because you not only 
are a distinguished Member but somebody who has actually done 
the heavy lifting of having foster kids. We welcome your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE DENNIS CARDOZA, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr. CARDOZA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Your whole testimony will go into the 
record, so if you want to try to stay within 5 minutes, we would 
appreciate it. 

Mr. CARDOZA. I will do my very best. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to just start today by thanking 
you very much for this hearing on behalf of all these young people 
and the people that have crowded this room today. This is a very 
important issue. 

I could not agree more with Mr. Weller and Mr. Stark that this 
is a compelling issue that needs attention. Your leadership, Mr. 
Chairman, on this has been fantastic and I appreciate your allow- 
ing me to testify today. 

As you say, I have a written statement that will also be sub- 
mitted to the record. 

I have discussed this with many of you. I have a very personal 
interest in this issue. Seven years ago, my wife and I adopted fos- 
ter children. They are not foster children any more. They are our 
children. 

Since then, I have advocated on behalf of adoption and foster 
children with the California legislature and here in Congress. 

Too many children in foster care sit waiting for permanent fami- 
lies. There are 118,000 children in foster care waiting to be adopted 
and numerous barriers keep them in limbo. Children often bounce 
from one system to another, from child welfare to juvenile justice, 
as Mr. Stark said, to mental health as their needs intensify. 

Moreover, each year 20,000 children age out of foster care with- 
out being adopted or reunified with parents. Often these youth 
have no permanent connection to a caring adult. 

When children turn 18, society considers them adults. Eor chil- 
dren lucky enough to have loving and caring parents, they have the 
luxury, as you said, Mr. Chairman, to turn to their parents in 
times of financial or emotional distress or in need of aid. 

Unfortunately, foster children who have aged out of the system 
do not have anyone to turn to. These children often have no one 
they can rely on as they make the difficult transition to adulthood. 

Foster care studies have shown that in the 4 years after leaving 
foster care, nationwide, 25 percent of aged out youth have been 
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homeless at least a partial period of that time. Forty-2 percent 
have become parents themselves. Fewer than 20 percent are able 
to support themselves, and only 46 percent have graduated from 
high school. 

Since they lack the support systems most young adults take for 
granted, aged out foster care teens are at risk for substance abuse, 
domestic violence, poverty, and falling into the trap that Mr. Stark 
so well illuminated at the beginning of his State. 

In the face of these daunting statistics and challenges, the prob- 
lems can seem overwhelming. However, there are concrete steps 
that we can take to improve the lives of these at risk youth. 

One of the bills that I have introduced this session is H.R. 1376, 
a bill which would extend Medicaid coverage for foster children 
who have aged out of the system, by encouraging State health care 
coverage through age 21. 

The Medicaid Foster Care Coverage Act of 2007 would provide 
health care coverage for emancipated foster children, many of 
whom face these daunting physical and emotional problems as they 
transition to adult life. 

I am particularly concerned about youth on mood stabilizing 
medications. Given the fact that a number of these young people 
are on these medications to cope with their challenges, and frankly, 
the post-traumatic stress of being in the system, the very day they 
turn 18 and society asks them to assume the obligations of adult- 
hood, the rug is pulled out from under them by having their access 
to these vital medications taken away. 

This is simply unfair and frankly counterproductive, and as Mr. 
Stark said, it is not a good cost/benefit analysis if we take a close 
look at it. 

We need to rectify this situation and that is exactly what my bill 
will do. 

In addition, I am currently working on legislation to ensure that 
every child has a court appointed special advocate. Children and 
Adolescent Services Advocate (CASA). CASAs are trained commu- 
nity volunteers to speak for the best interest of abused and ne- 
glected children in court. All too often, the needs of children can 
get lost in judicial proceedings. CASA volunteers are there to en- 
sure that the best interest of the child are safeguarded in these 
court proceedings. 

I would just like to mention to the Committee that my children 
were brought to us by an observing CASA volunteer, who was my 
children’s kindergarten teacher. They saw that my kids were under 
distress and were being abused a second time in the foster care 
system. She was able to remedy that because of her training and 
her vigilance. 

Moreover, other Members have introduced thoughtful pieces of 
legislation that address other aspects of the problems facing these 
disconnected youth: homelessness, helping runaways, lack of edu- 
cational opportunities, and a myriad of challenges encountered by 
foster youth. 

However, the problem will not be solved by legislation alone. 
There needs to be a broader societal shift and understanding that 
we can simply not neglect these children any longer. Until we start 
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to think of these children as Mr. Stark said, as our children, 
progress will he stymied. 

Unless we embrace these children as our own and start to think 
of their problems as our problems, we will be tackling this problem 
with one arm tied behind our back. 

I think we first and foremost must do everything possible to en- 
courage adoption. There is simply no substitute for ensuring that 
these children are placed in stable and loving homes and we should 
support policies that enhance our ability to find qualified people to 
become adoptive parents and moreover, we should find ways to fi- 
nancially help these parents who are willing to assume this respon- 
sibility. 

I am going to leave the rest of my testimony for the record. I 
thank you for the opportunity. I stand ready to answer any of your 
questions about the trials and tribulations and the joy of adopting 
children. 

[The prepared statement of the Hon. Dennis Cardoza follows:] 

Prepared Statement of The Honorable Dennis Cardoza, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of California 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to testify at this important hearing on 
the problems facing foster kids as they age out of the system. I have a written state- 
ment that I have also submitted for the record. 

I have a very personal interest in this issue. Seven years ago, my wife and I 
adopted two foster children. Since then, I have advocated on behalf of adoption and 
foster children in the California Assembly and in Congress. 

Too many children in foster care sit waiting for permanent families. There are 
about 118,000 children in foster care waiting to be adopted and numerous barriers 
keep them in limbo. Children often bounce from one system to another — from child 
welfare, to juvenile justice, to mental health — as their needs intensify. 

Moreover, each year about 20,000 children age out of foster care, without being 
adopted or reunified with their parents. Often these youths have no permanent con- 
nection to a caring adult. 

When children turn 18, society considers them adults. For children lucky enough 
to have loving and caring parents, they have the luxury of turning to their parents 
for financial and emotional support during this time. Unfortunately, foster children 
who have aged out of the system do not have this luxury. These children often have 
no one they can rely on as they make this difficult transition to adulthood. 

Foster care studies have shown that in just four years after leaving foster care, 
nationwide 25 percent of aged-out youth have been homeless, 42 percent have be- 
come parents themselves, fewer than 20 percent are able to support themselves, and 
only 46 percent have graduated from high school. Because they lack the support sys- 
tems most young adults take for granted, aged-out foster care teens are at high risk 
for substance abuse, domestic violence and poverty. 

In the face of these daunting statistics and challenges, the problem can seem over- 
whelming. However, there are concrete steps we can take to help improve the lives 
of these at-risk youth. 

One of the first bills I introduced this session of Congress is H.R. 1376, a bill 
which would extend Medicaid coverage for foster children who have aged out of the 
system by encouraging state health coverage through the age of 21. The “Medicaid 
Foster Care Coverage Act of 2007” would provide health coverage for emancipated 
foster children — many of whom face daunting physical and emotional problems — as 
they transition to adult life. 

I am particularly concerned about the youth on mood stabilizing medications. 
Given the fact that a number of these young people are on these medications to cope 
with their challenges, the very day they turn 18 and society asks them to assume 
the obligations of adulthood the rug is pulled out from under them by having their 
access to these vital medications taken away. This is simply unfair and counter- 
productive. We need to rectify this situation and my bill will do that. 

Current law provides pathways that enable states to access federal funding to ex- 
tend Medicaid coverage for youth who have aged out of foster care. Currently only 
18 states — including my home state of California — take advantage of this. My bill 
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would mandate that every state offer coverage under Medicaid for foster children 
through the age of 21. 

Let’s give these children every opportunity to succeed. No child should be denied 
health care due to circumstances beyond their control; it is unfair and immoral. As 
you continue to debate the reauthorization of SCHIP, I urge you to carefully con- 
sider how my bill compliments these efforts and may be a salutary addition to a 
more comprehensive approach to children’s health care. 

In addition, I was proud to introduce and pass a resolution, H. Res. 263, recog- 
nizing May as National Foster Care month. By highlighting this fact and bringing 
more national awareness to this issue, it will hopefully make Congressional action 
to address these needs easier and self-evident 

Finally, I am currently working on legislation to ensure that every child has a 
Court Appointed Special Advocate (CASA). CASA are trained community volunteers 
to speak for the best interests of abused and neglected children in court. All too 
often the needs of children can get lost in judicial proceedings and CASA volunteers 
are there to ensure that the best interests of the child are safeguarded in court pro- 
ceedings. 

CASA has significantly grown and matured from its early roots in 1977. In the 
course of the last thirty years, CASA has grown to a network of more than 50,000 
volunteers that serve 225,000 abused and neglected children through 900 -h local pro- 
gram offices nationwide. 

However, despite these impressive numbers, more needs to be done. We must do 
everything possible to ensure that EVERY child has a CASA volunteer. My bill, 
which I hope to introduce soon, will give incentives to states to guarantee that all 
children receive the special attention and care that only CASA volunteers can pro- 
vide. 

Moreover, other Members have introduced thoughtful pieces of legislation that ad- 
dress other aspects of the problems facing these disconnected youth: homelessness, 
helping runaways, lack of educational opportunities, and the other myriad chal- 
lenges encountered by foster youth. 

However, the problem will not be solved by legislation alone. There has to be a 
broader societal shift and understanding that we simply cannot neglect these chil- 
dren any longer. Until we start to think of these children as OUR children, progress 
will be stymied. Unless we embrace these children as our own and start to think 
of their problems as OUR problems, we will be tackling this problem with one arm 
tied behind our back. 

There are things we can do as policymakers and in our everyday lives to make 
the lives of these children just a little bit better. 

First and foremost, we must do everything possible to encourage adoption. There 
is simply no substitute for ensuring that these children are placed in stable and lov- 
ing homes. We should support policies that enhance our ability to find qualified peo- 
ple to become adoptive parents and, moreover, we should find ways to financially 
help these parents who are willing to assume this responsibility. 

For the children we cannot place in permanent homes, we should do more to en- 
courage people to be mentors. Mentoring relationships begun while foster care kids 
are in their mid-teens can be beneficial as the kids become more independent. 

There are many innovative programs that we can learn from. For instance, the 
City of Los Angeles in my home state of California has done some exciting work 
in this area and we can draw on their experience as we think about ways to encour- 
age more people to be mentors. 

The challenge of helping foster youth is vast and daunting. However, if we can 
provide these children with the health care they desperately need; if we do every- 
thing in our power to place them in stable and loving homes or, in the alternative, 
help them find a mentor who they can look up to and learn from, we can make the 
lives of these children just a little bit better. 

There is no time to wait; these children need our help now. We must act now if 
we want to help ensure these kids a bright future and reverse some of these alarm- 
ing and burgeoning social ills. 

I applaud this Committee for holding this series of hearings on the unique chal- 
lenges facing our foster youth. As these hearings illuminate the plight of these kids, 
I sincerely hope we can build a consensus on a set of common-sense policies to help 
these children. Every child, no matter what station they may be born to, deserves 
a chance to be raised in a stable and loving home. Thanks again for holding this 
hearing and I look forward to working with the Committee on this issue. 
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Chairman MCDERMOTT. You skipped over part of your history 
in that it is not all roses. 

Mr. CARDOZA. It is not. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. To the extent you would be willing to 
talk about that, I think it would be useful for Members to hear 
what happens to somebody when they adopt kids. It is really about 
stories that make it so people understand what the issues are. 

Mr. CARDOZA. I would be very happy to tell our story. In fact, 
I have asked my children if it is okay with them to share their 
story. They understand that by telling their story, it may help 
other children, and they have asked me to do that. 

In fact, I shared with you earlier this year that they asked me 
to sponsor National Foster Care Month, and you graciously allowed 
me to take that bill to the floor, and thank you for that. 

The story of my children is this. They were living in a commu- 
nity in California. The children are of migrant farmworkers. The 
mother had mental health issues and correctional issues. She prob- 
ably had suffered from some emotional issues that caused her to 
have these issues as I looked at the medical records that we got 
from the kids. 

They were placed in the care of a grandparent who had 12 chil- 
dren living in a one bedroom house. The grandmother was 80 years 
old. She could not take care of them, put them in foster care. They 
were removed from that home. 

They were in a second foster care family where they were being 
abused in the system. This kindergarten teacher who was a CASA 
volunteer recognized their stress and was able to get them to us. 
My wife and I had decided that we had one biologic child and we 
wanted to adopt some children. We had gone through the process 
of becoming adoptive parents. 

As we moved forward, we had a very difficult time. We are not 
people without understanding and means. We had the financial 
ability to go about the adoption process. My wife is a doctor, so she 
had the medical background and the knowledge necessary. Myself 
being a legislator, I knew how to work the bureaucratic process. 

Still with all that, there were significant hurdles to making the 
adoption happen. We had to fight hard. It took over a year to make 
it work. We finally got the custody and went through all the chal- 
lenges. 

All those processes need to be examined and streamlined. Just 
getting the new birth certificates and the Social Security cards 
were significant challenges. 

To access the parental rights and all that were significant hur- 
dles. If we were able to streamline that and give more guarantees 
to adoptive parents, I have a lot of my friends in the community 
who have asked me about adoption, and their biggest fear is going 
through this process, bonding with children, and then somehow 
having those children removed. 

If we can figure out a way to streamline these processes, that 
would be a tremendous advantage. 

As we move forward, I will tell you that there are challenges. 
Adoptive kids come with some baggage. All children have baggage. 
Parenting is the toughest thing that any of us will ever do, much 
tougher than being in Congress. 
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The reality is, and I know from personal experience, my wife and 
I talked about this just the other day, there are challenges with our 
children, but without their having gotten a permanent and stable 
home, there would be no chance for them with the issues they 
have. 

That is the one compelling message that I would like to leave 
with this Committee today, that we have to provide the support 
and we absolutely have to do everything we can to get them into 
permanent and stable families that can then help them for the rest 
of their lives. 

I will tell you one last thing, that is there has been no greater 
joy in my life than bringing these children into our lives. With all 
the challenges and all the hurdles that we have, from the minute 
I set eyes on them through the one way mirror in the Social Serv- 
ices Department in a county in California, they were our kids. 

Anyone who wonders whether or not they will bond with young 
people they bring into their home, they absolutely will. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. Mr. Weller? 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Cardoza, 
thank you for your testimony but also thank you for your leader- 
ship on these issues. 

Recently, we had Michele Bachmann of Minnesota who has also 
been active on these issues before this Subcommittee. I know the 
two of you have worked together in a bipartisan way. For that, I 
salute you. 

You mention in your testimony, and I am going to ask you a cou- 
ple of pretty practical questions here, you mentioned the legislation 
you propose, H.R. 1376, the Medicaid Foster Care Coverage Act of 
2007, which would require States to provide Medicaid coverage for 
children that age out of foster care until they reach the age of 21. 

Many States currently have the authority if they choose to pro- 
vide this type of coverage. Does California currently provide this 
coverage? 

Mr. CARDOZA. Yes, I believe they do. 

Mr. WELLER. Do you know how many States currently provide 
the coverage? 

Mr. CARDOZA. Seventeen out of 33. 

Mr. WELLER. Unfortunately, I have not checked whether or not 
my home State of Illinois does, but maybe you know. 

Mr. CARDOZA. I do not. 

Mr. WELLER. From a practical standpoint, have you scored this 
legislation? 

Mr. CARDOZA. We have not. I would ask that the Committee as- 
sist us in receiving a score so we know exactly how much it would 
cost. I do not think it is that expensive, to be honest with you. 

While our rules do not allow it to be considered this way, the 
cost/benefit analysis of making sure these kids have every oppor- 
tunity to stay out of the system, as Mr. Stark indicated, while our 
scoring mechanism does not allow us to look at that, I think it cer- 
tainly is important for us to think about the bottom line cost to 
Government. 

Mr. WELLER. Since we have these PAY-GO rules that our Com- 
mittee has to operate under, have you proposed your 
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Mr. CARDOZA. I have not. I will tell you this is one that is God 
sent, and we need to do everything we can to try and figure out 
how to pay for this. I was an advocate of PAY-GO, as I am sure 
you probably were as well. We need to find this offset. 

The reality is this is going to be budget dust in the greater 
scheme of things, but it is important to follow our rules and to 
honor PAY-GO. 

Mr. WELLER. I look forward to seeing your proposed God sent. 
Again, thank you for your leadership on these issues. What I really 
appreciate is that you work in a bipartisan way on so many issues. 
I want to thank you for coming this morning. 

Mr. CARDOZA. Thank you. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Stark? 

Mr. STARK. Dennis, thank you. Thank you for sharing your ex- 
periences and those of your children with us. 

I think it is through efforts like yours that we can be encouraged 
to find, as you say, the budget dust, necessary for us to fulfill the 
PAY-GO requirements. 

I might just say that all of this type of legislation has perhaps 
the broadest bipartisan participation, if I can be allowed a little bit 
of political trivia. 

It is interesting to note that Tom Delay’s very last legislative act 
was the Delay/Stark bill which allowed foster children more con- 
venience in traveling across State lines. It is probably a very little 
known fact that Tom and his wife were foster parents and designed 
in Texas an idea of foster parents living in cul-de-sacs so they could 
share babysitting. 

Tom Delay was one of the outstanding geometry tutors for foster 
children in his galaxy. As I say, this has a history of working to- 
gether to achieve a wonderful result. I hope this Committee can 
continue that. I certainly will work with my colleagues to find 
whatever is necessary to fund the programs that we think will help 
improve the lives of these children. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Dennis, for your work. 

Mr. CARDOZA. Thank you. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Merger? 

Mr. MERGER. I really do not have anything to add, but I do 
want to add in thanking you, Mr. Cardoza, for your work in this 
area. This is incredibly important to our country. There is no great- 
er asset that we have as a nation than our young people. 

To see the tragedy that is taking place every day in the lives of 
so many tens of thousands of these young people who through no 
fault of their own are left out there. It is tough enough for the chil- 
dren that we raise that have two parents every day, as you men- 
tioned. 

As a father of nine, what you are saying is so true. There is no 
tougher challenge we have than raising children, nor as you said, 
is there any greater joy that continues to grow than having chil- 
dren. 

Thank you for what you are doing. This is a bipartisan effort. It 
is something that behooves each and every one of us when we are 
setting the priorities in these tough budgetary times to find the 
means and make sure we can work this out. 
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Again, thank you for your leadership. I commend you and I com- 
mend all those on this Committee who have also heen very in- 
volved in this area. Thank you. 

Mr. CARDOZA. Thank you, Mr. Merger. If I could just say in re- 
sponse that we have talked several times about this when you were 
Chair of the Committee and all. I appreciate working with you. 

I wanted to make one point that I forgot in my previous testi- 
mony. Mr. McDermott, with your prior background, you probably 
are much more experienced to talk about this than me. 

I am well aware even based on my own kids’ experience in foster 
care of the post-traumatic stress they go through and the problems 
of abandonment issues they will carry through the rest of their 
lives. 

I am told by psychological professionals that the post-traumatic 
stress is greater often times than troops in the field of combat. If 
you think about it in those kinds of terms, it speaks to how impor- 
tant it is. 

We have to help these young people through this process, much 
the same way that we are responsible for helping our own soldiers 
get through their experience. 

Mr. MERGER. That point is so well made. I have a daughter and 
son-in-law who have adopted, too. These are the most beautiful 
children, as are yours, that you could ever see. They adopted them 
at a young age, relatively young age. Yet, the challenges that these 
children have had and the counseling. Eortunately, they are in a 
position to afford to have the counseling that they have had to help 
grow these children. It is really a major undertaking. 

As you have mentioned, any child that goes through this trau- 
matic time of being without parents or being in these troubled 
homes where their parents really did not possess the ability to be 
able to give them the attention is traumatic on them and is some- 
thing that is engraved in their minds and their pscyhes for really 
the rest of their lives. 

It really takes working through this for them to be able to be- 
come the active, productive young people that they can be. 

Again, thank you. Very important. 

Mr. CARDOZA. Thank you. 

Mr. MERGER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Lewis? 

Mr. LEWIS OE GEORGIA. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man. Mr. Chairman, I do not have any questions, but I want to 
thank our friend and our colleague, Mr. Cardoza, for being here 
today, for his leadership, for his commitment and dedication, and 
for telling his story. I admire you, my friend, for doing something 
I call from time to time getting in the way. Continue to get in the 
way. Thank you. 

Mr. CARDOZA. Thank you. You told my son that one day on the 
Floor of the Mouse, on the day of the Voting Rights Act bill. I do 
not know if you recall that. 

Mr. LEWIS OF GEORGIA. I do recall. 

Mr. CARDOZA. Me thinks very highly of you, Mr. Lewis, and so 
do 1. Thank you for your State. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Camp? 
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Mr. CAMP. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Cardoza, 
for your testimony and for what you and Kathy are doing. It is tre- 
mendous. I do think, as we talk about foster care, adoption is such 
a critical part of the solution. Thank you for doing that and having 
been involved in these issues for a number of years. I am very im- 
pressed with what you have done. 

I do think there is an area that we need to look at, and that is 
when children are languishing in foster care, it is something that 
we have all tried to deal with. Obviously, this hearing today and 
your bill is an attempt to make that a little bit easier. 

I also think we have to look at the issue of when children have 
relatives in another State that are willing to take the kids but 
often are overlooked because of the laws. That is something that 
I think we need to address so that we can keep family members 
together, when there are suitable and willing family members 
available. I hope that is something that we can look at. 

Again, thank you for being here. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Meek? 

Mr. MEEK. Thank you, Dennis. 

Mr. CARDOZA. Thank you. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. I just want to say in response to what 
you said about the post-traumatic issues for youngsters, I was the 
consultant at the Juvenile Detention Clearinghouse for the State of 
Washington for about 7 years. 

One of the standard questions you ask young kids is tell me your 
three wishes. I never met a kid whose first wish was not I want 
to go back to my mother. No matter what the chart would show 
me about the place they came from and what they had been 
through, that still was there and it never went away. I think you 
are absolutely correct, that is why you deal with the issues as long 
as you do. 

It is a pleasure to have you here and thank you very much. We 
will do what we can to improve the situation. 

Mr. CARDOZA. Thank you. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. For our next panel, we are very fortu- 
nate to have four young people. Come on up. 

[Applause.] 

These are young people who have navigated their way through 
the foster care system. Three of them are represented by Members 
of this Committee, so I would like to recognize Mr. Weller, Mr. 
Lewis, and Mr. Meek in a moment to acknowledge them. 

I also want to thank the National Foster Care Coalition for help- 
ing three of them make the trip to Washington, with special thanks 
to the ninth grade social studies class at North Eugene High School 
in Eugene, Oregon, which made a donation toward their travel. 

We will start with Tyler Bacon of Florida. Mr. Meek? 

Mr. MEEK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Being the only Member 
from Florida, I get the opportunity to introduce Mr. Bacon. 

Tyler is at the age of 22. He lives in Jacksonville, Florida. He 
was abandoned by his mother. Tyler entered the Florida foster care 
system at the age of 13. He struggled through a series of group 
home placements and never formed a supportive attachment need- 
ed for his success in life after foster care. 
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Homeless at 18, jobless and faced with many medical bills, Tyler 
is successfully overcoming these early difficulties. Tyler just se- 
cured an apartment a few weeks ago after approximately 1 year of 
being homeless. Today, he sits on local State and national boards 
working to improve the foster care system. 

His dream is to become a national public speaker for the im- 
provement of foster care and 1 day starting a mentor program for 
kids and youth in care. 

Tyler was selected to serve as a Foster Club All American in 
2005 and is a board member of the National Independent Living 
Association. He is a member of the National Foster Youth Advisory 
Board. 

He was recently promoted to manager at Blockbuster. Hook me 
up. 

[Laughter.] 

He enjoys running, playing basketball, and participating in flag 
football tournaments. 

Mr. Chairman, as it relates to Tyler, we just met when we 
walked in the room. We tried to get together earlier today. I am 
glad, as I said in the past, that he is here along with the other 
young people that are here to share their personal stories, to be 
able to help us legislate and stand up for children and young peo- 
ple that are going through the system now. 

Thank you for being here before the Committee. 

STATEMENT OF TYLER BACON, FLORIDA 

Mr. BACON. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member 
Weller, and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for allowing 
me to come speak to you and share my experience of the foster care 
system, my knowledge and expertise on foster care. 

My name is Tyler Bacon and I am 22 years old. I entered the 
foster care system at the age of 13. I remember the day I entered 
as if it were yesterday. I was in a court because we were going 
through some family therapy. I remember the judge asking my 
mother what she wanted to do with me. My mother responded this 
is not my child, I do not want anything to do with him and I do 
not care what happens. 

He paused, looked over at my father and asked my father what 
he wanted to do. I turned and looked at my father as he said noth- 
ing, no response, not standing up for his own son and not knowing 
what to say or how to respond. 

That day, I was placed in the foster care system. 

While in the foster care system, I grew up in several group 
homes, attended several high schools and educational programs to 
try to succeed. While in the group homes, I was with 20 to 60 other 
young men at one home with staff, five per home. Under staffed 
and not able to ask questions or get the proper assistance that I 
needed to be able to learn how to be a successful adult, I struggled 
through the group homes. 

I did not know what to ask. I did not know how to ask, how to 
become a man, how to become an adult, what I needed to know 
when I turned 18. I thought when I turned 18 that I was going to 
be prepared. I thought I was going to be ready. I was looking for- 
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ward to my 18th birthday, because I was finally going to be on my 
own and I was finally going to be a man. 

My 18th birthday was the scariest day of my life. On my 18th 
birthday, I thought I was going to have a good birthday. I woke up 
to see my bags packed and told I was too old to be in the foster 
care system. I was an adult in the State’s eyes, that I had to go. 

I had nowhere to turn. No family. No friends. Nothing. While in 
the foster care system, I was not able to connect with a family. I 
was told I was unadaptable. No family wanted me because I was 
too old and I had too many family issues. 

On my 18th birthday, instead of a cake, I was walking to a 
homeless shelter so I had somewhere to live. I struggled but I was 
determined to be successful and get back on my feet. 

While I was homeless, I was still in high school, afraid to tell 
someone I was homeless because I was afraid they would kick me 
out of school and I would not finish my education. I was deter- 
mined to succeed and graduate. 

I finally graduated in 2004 in the top 5 percent of my high 
school. Determined. I was finally able to get back on my feet and 
achieve my own apartment and have a house to call my own. I still 
struggled, still had obstacles that I had to face. 

I did not know how to do anything. I did not know how to pay 
bills, how to budget, basic stuff that normal every day people take 
advantage of I did not know how to be a man and how to be a suc- 
cessful independent civilian in society. 

Again, because of financial issues, I needed someone to turn to. 
This caused me to want to turn back to my bio family, the family 
who gave me up. I thought everybody is talking about if you ever 
need help, you can turn back to your family. I tried to reconnect 
with my family but nothing changed. 

They still did not want me. In an altercation and a confrontation 
with my family, I was stabbed, ended up in the hospital having im- 
mediate surgery. Given that situation, I was unable to work. I was 
unable to pay for my bills, and I ended up once again homeless, 
evicted from my apartment because I was not able to pay my bills 
and I had no one to help me. 

I had no family to turn to. I had no one to go home to. I had 
no one to help me get back on my feet. Again, I was homeless. 

I struggled for a year, bouncing from friend to friend, whoever 
would let me stay, ending up in a hotel. I had nowhere else to go. 
I had to pay for my own hotel so I had a roof over my head while 
I was working at minimum wage at a part time job. The hotel cost 
me $1,200 a month, unable to save up some money to find my own 
apartment or fix the eviction notice that I had, to be able to pay 
off that. 

I had nowhere else to go. Fortunately, I had family and friends 
within the foster care system. My brothers and sisters that I looked 
to that are foster youth, I looked to them as brothers and sisters. 

They financially helped me and gave the opportunity to get back 
on my feet. They gave me financial support a family would give me 
and helped me get my own apartment. Again, I am thankful for 
them. 
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There are a lot of issues. No foster youth should have to go 
through the struggles that I went through in life. No one should 
have to go through these struggles. 

People in a family setting take advantage because they are able 
to go back to their family in times of economic need. If something 
were to come up, people who grew up in a family setting would be 
able to go back to them and live in that home. 

Foster youth do not have that family to turn back to. Instead, we 
fall back on homeless shelters, jail systems, or potentially if you 
are able to financially afford it, hotels. 

I ask and I push for Congress to take action now. I ask for sim- 
ple things. I ask that we look into extending foster care up to the 
age of 21. 

I ask that because when you are 18, you are still struggling to 
learn how to be an adult, how to financially support yourself and 
take care of yourself Most people who are 18 are still struggling 
through high school, not yet graduated, and we look at our success, 
the foster youth success of graduating and it is very, very low. 

This is because we are forced out at the age of 18 and struggling 
to maintain our own lives. Education is not our first priority. Our 
life and our shelter is our first priority. 

I can say that from experience. I have yet to attend college be- 
cause my main priority was to get on my feet and find shelter for 
myself. 

I also ask that we help provide health insurance up to the age 
of 21. Most youth who live in a family setting still receive health 
insurance through their parents’ medical insurance up to the age 
of 21. I ask just because we are foster youth, why should we not 
receive the same? 

I also ask that we push for permanency for all youth in the foster 
care system. I ask that we try our best to set foster youth up with 
family. Family is a very, very important thing. I ask if we cannot 
find a family for them, we find a successful mentor to help them 
through the obstacles that everybody faces in life. 

Permanency is having someone to talk to and you do not need 
an appointment to talk to them. 

I ask Congress, when you look into the issues that foster youth 
face and look at what we need to change, I ask you to look at your- 
selves and ask what would you do if we were your child? If we were 
your child, would you help us and provide us with medical insur- 
ance, financial stability, and opportunities for us to be able to suc- 
ceed in life? 

We do not ask for much. We just ask to be treated like every 
other kid. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bacon follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Tyler Baeon, Florida 

Chairman McDermott, Ranking Member Weller, and members of this Sub- 
committee, thank you for allowing me to appear before you today on behalf of the 
thousands of children and youth in foster care who can not be here in Washington 
to share their stories and to ask you to take action to help them. 

My name is Tyler Bacon and I am 22 years old. I entered Florida’s foster care 
system at the age of 13. I was placed in care after my mother told a judge I was 
not her child and she wanted nothing to do with me. Abandoned to the foster care 
system, I grew up in group homes with between 20 and 60 young men. I was never 
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given the opportunity to enter a Foster Home or build a relationship with a mom 
or dad. I never had anyone to talk to or go to for my problems, no one who cared 
when I had an issue. 

At the age of eighteen I was told I was an adult and I aged out of the system. 
I ended up homeless on my 18th birthday. I had a bigger plan for myself, however, 
and I was finally able to get on my feet and get my own place. 

With no other people to call family, at age twenty one I tried to reconnect with 
my bio family, but nothing had changed. They still did not want me in their lives. 
The strain of the relationship led to an argument with a family member in which 
I was stabbed. I ended up in the hospital with no health insurance, adding to my 
financial strain. After being hospitalized I was unable to return to my warehouse 
job as I could not do the heavy lifting required by the position. Because I could not 
work and had no family support, I found myself evicted and I ended up homeless 
once again. I stayed with friends as long as possible because trying to get my own 
apartment proved too difficult. Even though I had access to housing funds from the 
state to help pay for an apartment, landlords didn’t want to rent to a young adult 
with an eviction on his record and I could find no one to co-sign or help with the 
application process. 

Because I had nowhere else to stay, I ended up in a hotel for four months. While 
this arrangement kept me from sta 3 dng on the street, it was impossible to save 
money due to the expensive rate of $1,200 a month, and an impossible arrangement 
to maintain with my minimum wage job. 

The good news is that after a year of homelessness, I was finally able to save 
enough money to rent my own 1 bedroom apartment. I moved in last month. I am 
now employed full-time as a manager with Blockbuster Video and am excited that 
I once again am able to spend some of my time advocating for improvements of the 
foster care system. 

I take this opportunity to ask you to consider these goals for the foster care sys- 
tem to improve the odds for the thousands of young people who will celebrate, or 
fear, their 18th birthday this year: 

1. Extend foster eare until age 21 

Foster youth deserve the same resources, tools and support that parents provide 
for their own child. The state serves as our parents. We are looking to policy makers 
to provide the safety net a family provides. By terminating assistance at age 18, the 
state abandons youth at a time when they are still in great need of supervision and 
support. My story is a single story which approximates the struggle facing over 
20,000 of my peers this year alone. 

2. Provide health eoverage until age 21 

I urge Congress to extend health insurance to all youth from foster care to age 
21. Medical expenses to young person struggling to establish independence can be 
crushing. In my case, medical bills bave proven to be a grave obstacle to estab- 
lishing myself. 

3. Make permanency a priority for all youth 

Most importantly, I urge Congress to provide states with the incentives and flexi- 
bility in financing to assure that everything is done to provide permanence for 
young people before they leave foster care. We need more funding to help former 
youth get into a family setting. We must provide older youth with the lifelong sup- 
port a family grants their own child. Foster youth are place in the system for their 
best interest. How is their best interest looked after if we are sending them unpre- 
pared into the world, vulnerable, and with no safety net? 

I believe the hardships I faced through my emancipation from foster care were 
avoidable. If I bad experienced some form of permanency in my life before I left 
care, I know my transition would have been easier. Permanency is having someone 
there to help you when you need it, someone you don’t need an appointment to talk 
to. Permanency is having someone to lean on for support when obstacles come your 
way. Without some permanency, many foster youth face desperate options like 
homelessness, shelters, jail, or if they are fortunate to be employed like me, tem- 
porary and unstable refuge in hotels. 

I am determined to succeed despite the obstacles that have been placed in my 
path. But I implore members of Congress to act now, to make changes to improve 
the odds for my 513,000 younger brothers and sisters coming up through the sys- 
tem. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share my story and thoughts with you. 

Respectfully, 

Tyler Bacon 
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Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much. Mr. Lewis, 
would you like to introduce Mr. Reeves? 

Mr. LEWIS OF GEORGIA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of 
all, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you very much for holding this 
hearing today. 

I am particularly proud and pleased to introduce Mr. Anthony 
Reeves from Atlanta, Georgia to the Committee. Mr. Reeves is a 
survivor, a leader, an inspiration to many in my district, the State 
of Georgia, and across the country. 

Mr. Reeves entered the Georgia foster care system at the age of 
11, when his grandmother was no longer ahle to care for him, and 
his mother could not be found. While in foster care, Mr. Reeves 
lived in five to six different foster homes and shelters before finally 
receiving permanent placement and stability with Families First, a 
non-profit agency in Metro Atlanta that offers individuals family 
counseling. 

Blessed by the support and guidance of two mentors, Mr. Reeves 
grew stronger and upon completing high school, he earned an asso- 
ciate’s degree in electronic engineering from DeVry University. 

He now works at Families First as a relief parent, where he 
gives back to children in the same way that his mentors did. 

Mr. Reeves is also an intern consultant for the Supreme Court 
of the State of Georgia, Office of Child Advocacy, and he works 
with Metro Atlanta Youth Opportunities. 

Last year, the First Lady of Georgia selected Anthony to help in- 
stitute policies for foster care parents and foster care agencies. A 
few months later, Mr. Reeves was selected as a FosterClub All- 
Star. He now travels throughout the country as a foster care advo- 
cate and helps speak on behalf of youth in foster care. 

Two months ago, he was more than lucky but blessed to be recog- 
nized by the Georgia State legislature who passed a resolution com- 
mending his work with foster care. 

He is in the process of starting his own music group and music 
label and will focus on everything from rock and roll to rap. He is 
working on a Bachelor of Science in electronic engineering. 

Mr. Reeves finds time to volunteer with a youth counselor that 
I have for the young people in my district in Atlanta. 

Mr. Reeves, we are thankful that you are here today and we look 
forward to your testimony. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Reeves, thank you for coming. 

STATEMENT OF ANTHONY REEVES, GEORGIA 

Mr. REEVES. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the Subcommittee, 
as well as Mr. Lewis and others, here in D.C. as well as in Atlanta. 

My name is Anthony Reeves. I am 23 years of age, actually 24 
now. I as well as some of my peers here, we have the experience 
of the foster care system. We work for it and we have also been 
through it. We understand everything that goes along with the fos- 
ter care system. 

Growing up is a big challenge for everyone. I am pretty sure like 
a lot of you had your parents gritting their teeth because when 
transitioning out, they do not know if you are going to sink or 
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swim, but they were still there to back you up. Even when going 
through your teenage phases, they still held on strong and they 
loved you and everything. 

Often we as foster youth, we are misunderstood when we go 
through our normal teenage phases, and sometimes we are either 
put on medication, just to calm us down, or “calm us down,” and 
that kind of takes away from the childhood experience. You are 
supposed to be kind of like out there but not too far. 

When transitioning out into life on your own, your parents are 
there to help you fill out those different applications, make sure 
that you are buying the correct car. I know I have ran through a 
couple of cars because I did not know what to buy. They are even 
there if you need food or if you want to go back and stick your 
hand in the refrigerator, you can grab food out of their refrigerator. 

We do not have that option. We do not have that luxury of like 
going back to our parents because we are in the foster care system. 
We cannot go back to our biological families. 

When we transition out, we are basically just put in the basic 
survival modes, fight or flight by any means necessary. 

I spent 12 years in foster care. After being abandoned by my 
mother, I was sent to live with my grandmother. At the time, she 
really was not able to care for me. I guess I was kind of like out 
of hand too much for her. She had already raised one so she could 
not go through another one. 

I was sent to a shelter. Upon entering the shelter, it is almost 
like being sent to a jail because when I walked through those 
doors, I heard the door shut and lock behind me meaning I could 
not go back out. It gave me a fear of being in enclosed spaces. 

The first couple of years, I moved around a lot. I went from shel- 
ter to foster home to foster home to shelter. It is a lot of different 
placements. Each time when moved around, you feel like you are 
being rejected by these different people and you really did not have 
anything to do with why you are in the system. You really do not 
understand, and sometimes we just buildup a big barrier, a big 
wall, we do not want to deal with anybody at all. 

I finally found placement, permanency, in a group home. I found 
stability. I found a whole lot of brothers. That is what we called 
each other, we called each other family. I called them my family. 

I still had not seen my brother for quite a bit of time, and that 
is even before I was sent in the system. I had not seen my brother 
for like probably three or 4 years. Just to let you know how valu- 
able or how important that is to me, the times I could remember 
living with my mother, I was basically a father figure to my little 
brother. 

I would clean up the house. I made sure he had something to eat. 
I cleaned up everything from the dishes to even picking up drug 
needles and pipes so that he would not stick himself or put his 
mouth on it because he was just a little baby. At the time, I was 
only like five or something like that. 

As I transitioned, as I grew up, my social worker there, he finally 
took the time, he said I am going to go ahead and find your little 
brother for you. He did all the research and work and come to find 
out, my little brother stayed a couple of exits down the highway 
from me. It was kind of crazy because we were both in the same 
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system and he only stayed a couple of exits down, and I had not 
seen him for at least 4 years. 

Me not seeing my brother is like you not seeing your son or see- 
ing your daughter or someone like that. It did not make too much 
sense to me. That is when I found out the value of siblings being 
together, sibling separation. 

I was lucky enough to have different mentors as well as the so- 
cial worker to instill in me to keep going to school and go on to col- 
lege. I did not like school or whatever. 

When I was transitioning out, I had to make a choice of like col- 
lege, like most people, they choose what is the best college to go 
to. My decision was based on who offered year round school. Let 
me tell you, I did not like school at all. 

To try to figure out who has year round school was hard in itself 
because of the fact if I chose a traditional college that had summers 
off, that means I had to find some place to stay during the summer 
or else I would be homeless, and I have an extreme fear of being 
homeless. 

Besides that, I really wanted to go to Georgia Tech because of 
the fact that I love basketball and I wanted to play basketball. 
During the summertime, what was I going to do then. 

I chose to go to DeVry because I loved electronics as well. I ob- 
tained my associate’s degree and I kind of transitioned out with the 
help of my mentors and through like a program with Metropolitan 
Area Youth Opportunities Initiative, I was able to get my apart- 
ment. That was a big ordeal in itself. My mother had like past due 
bills in my name. When I go to get my electricity and stuff turned 
on, I had these high deposits as well as a past due bill of $150, and 
I did not know. 

I was kind of stuck. That almost left me homeless. If I had not 
had my mentors there to help me through my financial crisis, I 
would be stuck on the streets because of the fact that I could not 
afford the $179 deposit plus the $150 past due payments and ev- 
erything else that goes along with that. Luckily, I had that sup- 
port. 

When my brother grew up in the system, he really did not have 
those supports. Nobody told him that he could go to college or what 
have you. When he turned 18, he had his bags and left. He was 
homeless for a good bit of time. 

I let him stay with me at the college which was against all poli- 
cies there. Eventually, it was like fight or flight. He ended up in 
jail for doing some things that he needed to do to survive, and even 
during that time, he fathered a child. She’s beautiful. She always 
calls me uncle. 

I guess what I would like to say today is that this decision or 
any decision that is made today will not affect me, it will not affect 
Tyler, because we have already transitioned out, but for our 20,000 
other brothers and sisters that come behind us, we would like to 
see them have a very successful transition. 

I believe we are obligated to help them because of the fact that 
we did not ask to be put in these situations. When you drop your 
little kids off at the day care center and they are grabbing and 
screaming and pulling on you, that just symbolizes they do not 
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want to be taken away or they do not want to be separated from 
you. 

We did not want to be separated from our families. We wanted 
that connection. For many of us in foster care, we spent our whole 
lives crying for that connection. 

Some things that we could do is extend foster care to the age of 
21 . I watch the news often. A lot of times you see like when a 
youth does something bad, they say if there was something that I 
could do to help him, I would have done it. This is something you 
can do, to help the youth, so you do not have to say that, if I could 
have or what would happen if I would have. 

I just appeal to extend the support service to age 21 for all our 
young people in foster care. I would like the States to have more 
flexibility and Federal funding to support families who stay to- 
gether and can share placement and recruit caring foster parents 
and encourage adoption while establishing permanency for youth. 

I ask that you also help siblings to stay together because that is 
a big deal for me. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Reeves follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Anthony Reeves, Georgia 

Chairman McDermott, Ranking Member Weller, and members of this Sub- 
committee, thank you for allowing me to appear before you today on behalf of my 
brothers and sisters in foster care who need your help to make a successful transi- 
tion from foster care to adulthood. 

My name is Anthony Reeves. I am 23 years old and live in Atlanta, Georgia. I 
have worked with the First Lady of Georgia, instituting policies for foster parents 
and foster agencies through the First Lady’s Children’s Cabinet and Project Em- 
brace. In 2006-07, I was selected to serve as a FosterClub All-Star intern, traveling 
the country to motivate and educate my younger peers in foster care. Now I work 
for Families First as a Relief Parent (the same organization I grew up with), and 
with Metro Atlanta Youth Opportunities Initiative (M.A.Y.O.L), an organization 
that helps current and former foster care clients that are transitioning out of the 
foster care system. I am working with Georgia’s Supreme Court bettering life for 
youth transitioning from foster care. I am also in the process of starting my own 
music label and music group. 

Growing up is a big challenge for everyone; you have your rebellious stages and 
your experimental stages, which I’m sure had many of your own parents gritting 
their teeth — but your parents were always there to forgive you. And then when you 
get ready to transition out of their home into a life on your own, you know that 
they are going to be there to help you with your rental applications and job applica- 
tions, moving in to your first apartment and giving you the old pots and pans and 
the couch from the family room, just little things that make a big difference. Most 
importantly, your parents are there for you to make sure that you have food or to 
help if you need transportation or can’t figure out how to run the dishwasher. 
Whether the challenges are big or small, your mom or dad will try and help you. 

Growing up in foster care is so much harder because when we foster youth go 
through our normal teenage phases, we are usually living with people who do not 
know us very well, or we might even be in a placement where our caretakers or 
staff may be quite disconnected from us. We are often punished for doing the things 
that most teenagers do, and may even be put on medication as a means to calm 
us down or as a consequence. 

Then, when we are transitioning out of care into a life on our own, we have to 
be nothing short of perfect, because we don’t have our parents to help us move in 
and show us how to fill out applications. Most of us aren’t allowed to get a drivers 
license, so we are stuck without transportation if we are in rural areas. Life is tough 
because we are really put in the most basic of survival modes, “fight or flight,” “by 
any means necessary.” 

I spent 12 years in care. I entered foster care after being abandoned by my moth- 
er and having a grandmother unable to adequately care for me. The first couple of 
years I moved around a lot and led a very lonely and unstable life growing up. Then 
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I was placed in a ^oup home which was bitter sweet. I found some stability, but 
I lost all contact with my little brother for who I served as a parent to during our 
younger years. During that time, I would clean the house, do dishes, make sure we 
had food, and even cleaned up drug paraphernalia to make sure the home was safe 
for us. I was only 5 years old. 

It took the social worker of the group home — now a mentor and permanent father 
figure in my life to me — to finally do everything in his power to locate my brother. 
After a diligent search by mentor, I came to find out my brother had lived just a 
few exits down the highway from me for at least three years. When I finally found 
my little brother, I began to understand the importance of staying connected to my 
sibling. 

With the support of my mentor, I was motivated and encouraged enough to grad- 
uate high school and go on to college. After high school, I had to make a choice of 
which colelge to attend. Unlike most youth or teenagers who transition out of their 
family’s house, their decision is mainly based on who has the best school. Mine, on 
the other hand, was based on who offered school year round. The reason? If I went 
to a traditional college then I would have to worry about where I was going to sleep 
for the summer (I have an extreme fear of being homeless). It was a tough decision, 
because in addition to a talent a technology, I also had a love for basketball and 
I really wanted to wear the gold and black colors for Georgia Tech. 

I achieved my Associates degree at DeVry University and now I am working on 
my Bachelors degree in Electronic Engineering. I have my apartment — which was 
drama in itself — because I was unaware and ill prepared for the expenses that come 
with getting your first apartment, and because my biological mom has past due bills 
that she had placed in my name. These challenges almost left me homeless. With 
the help pf my mentor, I was able to overcome these obstacles and get my own 
apartment. 

However, when I re-connected with my brother, I realized how truly dangerous 
transitioning is for some foster youth who cannot make their way safely to adult- 
hood. Some of us get lucky and can find the support and resources we need when 
transitioning out of care, but some of us don’t. 

When my brother transitioned out at 18, he had not found the stability I had 
found or connected with supportive adults in his life that could provide the type of 
mentorship that I relied on. With no guidance, he never attained his high school 
diploma or G.E.D. He fathered a child. Erom there, things kind of fell apart for him, 
and then he became homeless. With a criminal record and no education, it is now 
almost impossible for him to get a decent job. 

We are two brothers in foster care with different experiences and luck and very 
different outcomes. What is important to me now is not to take chances with all my 
other brothers and sisters — about 20,000 this year alone — transitioning out of foster 
care. While my transition won’t be affected, I hope to improve the odds for success- 
ful transitioning for all foster youth coming up behind me. 

Changes must be made because we, young people in foster care, do not ask to be 
put in the system. When you drop your child off at the day care, they usually cry 
their lungs out, signifying that most children don’t want to be away from their fam- 
ily. For many of us in foster care, we spent our childhood quietly crying for family. 
Life is tough enough when transitioning out of care, and it is even tougher if you 
don’t have the support that you need from people who care about you, or if you don’t 
have resources and skills packed along with the rest of your belongings as you are 
shown out the door. 

The child welfare system — the people who decide to place us in foster care for our 
own good — have a responsibility to help guide us into a stable adult life. I think 
that if we were able to receive support up until age 21, or even until we finish a 
college education or a training program, that transition to adulthood would be way 
more successful for many of us. 

I appeal to Congress to extend support services to the age of 21 for all young peo- 
ple in foster care across the country. I recommend that Congress extend eligibility 
for the Chafee Foster Care Independence Program to youth under age 25, which 
should include eligibility for room and board and for education and training vouch- 
ers. 

It is also my dream that every young person in foster care is provided with sup- 
port from adults in their lives like I was. I believe it made all the difference in my 
life, and led to the divergent paths between my brother and me. I would like states 
to have flexibility in federal funding to support families staying together in the first 
place or to reunite families that can safely and healthily be back together. Flexible 
funding could support kinship placement for children within their families, recruit 
caring foster parents, and encourage more adoptions — establishing permanency for 
our youth. Providing states with more flexibility in federal funding would help fami- 
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lies stay together or be created — so siblings, like my brother and me — could walk 
the same successful path to adulthood together. 

Thank you for opportunity to speak with you today. 

Anthony Reeves 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much. Nicole Dobbins 
is from my area of the country. You have already been introduced 
by your school that gave some money to get you here, and we wel- 
come you here. 

Nicole has been in and out of foster care for six years. She is 24. 
In June 2006, she graduated from Oregon State with a Bachelor’s 
degree in exercise and sports science. 

I suspect you are an athlete more or less. We welcome you here 
and it is your turn to tell your story. Thank you for coming. 

STATEMENT OF NICOLE DOBBINS, OREGON 

Ms. DOBBINS. Chairman McDermott, thank you for making us 
so welcome. Ranking Member Weller and Members of the Sub- 
committee, I thank you for hearing my testimony on behalf of the 
24,000 teens aging out of the foster care system each year. 

Good morning. My name is Nicole Marie Dobbins. Like Chairman 
McDermott said, I am 24 years old. I am a former foster youth and 
a life long resident of Portland, Oregon. 

I spent a total of 6 years on and off in the State foster care sys- 
tem, entering at the age of two with my younger sister, due to my 
mother’s drug addiction and inability to care for us. 

My sister and I were reunited after a couple of years with my 
bio mom, but only to be put back in foster care at the age of 14 
due to other issues, and again, drug abuse on my mother’s behalf. 

Foster care is where I remained for the next 4 years until only 
1 day after graduating high school, I was kicked out of my foster 
home, a place I had been living in for 2 years prior. I was forced 
to hand over my key with no explanation of what was going on 
other than now I was 18, graduated, and not allowed to stay any 
longer. 

I did not attend any closing court hearing nor did I receive any 
farewell from my caseworker. I recall having a meeting a week or 
so later in which they asked me what I planned to do, as if I were 
to have all the answers at that time. 

This is how I exited the foster care system, and on that note, I 
was expected to be an adult. Sadly, the State played no active role 
in my transition. I was 18 years old and homeless, without any per- 
manent connections to adults in my life, I had no one and there 
was no one to understand my struggle. I was forced to find a way 
all on my own. 

The difficult part was not that I was homeless or that I was 
kicked out. The difficult part was I thought I had found someone 
in my foster mother that would be there for me beyond foster care 
and be there for me in the long run through trials and tribulations. 

I was wrong, and now I had to figure it out on my own. At 18, 
I was not prepared for the loss of adult support. 

Growing up in and out of the system provided me with little sta- 
bility and poor connections to people who cared about me. I left fos- 
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ter care hurt and angry. I longed for someone to be that person I 
could rely on. I longed for a healthy family. I longed for what every 
child longs for. I longed to be loved. 

I found hope and stability and education because when I had 
nothing else, I always turned to that for an escape. 

When I was only 10 years old, I was in the fourth grade. I knew 
I wanted to go to college, not because I wanted to be anything spe- 
cial or because of any one particular thing fascinated me. I wanted 
to go to college so that I could support my family and be a role 
model to my younger sister. Mostly, because I did not want to end 
up like my mother. 

I knew I had to take a path my mother did not. She never grad- 
uated from high school, which made me the first in my family to 
get a high school diploma. 

At the age of 18, I made the transition from foster care to what 
caseworkers call “independence.” With the plan in mind to attend 
college, I was accepted into Oregon State University. However, 
there was one huge problem. I was now a graduate of high school 
and homeless. 

It was only June and school did not start until September. Before 
I would ever see college, I had to get through the Summer. It was 
a struggle that I managed to tackle. 

In some ways, education saved my life. I felt very blessed to have 
my financial needs for school met. I am thankful for the resources 
such as Chafee educational training vouchers, which was a huge 
help to me and lessened my stress in receiving that each year. 

However, these resources were not given to me at the time of 
transition. I had to seek them out after my sophomore year in col- 
lege. 

Education alone was never enough. I was a freshman in dorms 
with many new friends and excited about the opportunity to start 
a new life. Externally, I appeared to be happy, but what I kept 
from everyone was how I felt inside. 

I was sad and lonely and hurting and often cried myself to sleep. 
I was too scared to ask for help and too proud to say I needed any. 
My peers did not understand me. They had family visiting and care 
packages arriving when I barely had people calling and checking 
in on me. 

It was not long before I was diagnosed with depression. I dealt 
with depression without any medication because I had no health 
coverage. I was diagnosed by the Student Health Services and al- 
lotted five free counseling visits based on the student health fees 
that I paid to go to Oregon State. 

I purchased a month’s worth of medication but chose not to take 
them based on knowing that I would not have the financial com- 
mitment to continue the education, so I did not want to cause more 
harm to the depression than already was there. 

I am one of the youth that could have benefited from Representa- 
tive Cardoza’s bill for health insurance to be used in foster care. 
That is something I would like to see put in place so that youth 
like myself will not have to struggle as much as I did. 

Take this journey with me, as I recall one of the hardest times 
in college. Being kicked out of the dorms for the holidays. Thanks- 
giving came around and I did not realize I was going to have to 
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leave until a week beforehand. My new friends all had family plans 
and I was not about to be anyone’s burden by asking to join. 

On holidays, I waited. I waited to be asked over to friends’ 
houses. Looking back, I was thankful that I always was asked. 
Now I cannot help but wonder and I hope you do, too, where do 
youth go when they do not get asked? 

I owe great gratitude to organizations such as FosterClub and 
the National Foster Care Coalition for offering an outlet for me to 
make change in the child welfare system. 

Before my work with FosterClub, I never heard of permanency. 
I have now learned what permanency means and because of that, 
I have been given the chance to establish it in my own life. 

Permanency just does not appear. It is nurtured. As foster youth, 
we do not know what healthy relationships look like. It is up to 
someone to teach us. 

I have been given the divine opportunity to change child welfare 
professionals around the importance of permanency, as well as 
share my own experience with thousands of foster youth around 
the Nation because of these organizations. 

Now I have acquired a huge network of supportive people in my 
life and I can honestly say that today, I would not be sitting here 
a college graduate, an educated professional, without the support 
and love from adults currently in my life. 

I pose this question or these questions. What about the youth 
currently in care scheduled to transition without permanent fami- 
lies, without support, without health care, without education, and 
without a plan or worse, without anyone at all? 

What will we do for them? I want to remind you this is only my 
story. 

I want to thank you for listening to my testimony and I want to 
thank you on behalf of all the foster youth transitioning. You have 
the chance to make a difference. I just want to thank you again for 
hearing us. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Dobbins follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Nieole Dobbins, Oregon 

Chairman McDermott, Ranking Member Weller, and members of this Sub- 
committee, thank you for allowing me to appear before you today on behalf of the 
24,000 teens who will age out of foster care this year without a family or the sup- 
ports and services they need to make a successful transition to adulthood. I hope 
my story helps inform the subcommittee on ways that Congress can improve the 
system. 

My name is Nicole Dobbins. I am 24 years old and a lifelong resident of Portland, 
Oregon. At age 2, I entered the State foster care system. I was reunited with my 
biological family only to reenter the system again at the age of 14. While in foster 
care, I adjusted to my new living arrangements and persisted with my studies until 
I became first in my family to graduate from high school. My sights and hopes were 
set on a college degree. Applications made, I was accepted to Oregon State Univer- 
sity and looking forward to beginning my freshman year in higher education. 

Then, my great shock: at age 18, only one day after graduating high school, I was 
kicked out of my foster home without warning. My relationship as a “ward of the 
State of Oregon” was over. This is how I exited the foster care system. Sadly, my 
state played little role in my transition, although I was very grateful to receive 
Chafee Educational And Training Voucher funds for college. I spent my senior year 
in high school focusing on my studies and had not focused on what life on my own 
would be like. I had made no preparations. I had little support and no place to call 
home. 

Age 18, college bound, and completely on my own, I made my way to college. I 
found myself in a new place with no one I knew. I had little guidance for what the 
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process of college was like and how lonely my journey was going to be. The most 
difficult part of it all was that I had no connections to any supportive adults in my 
life. I had no relationship with my biological family and my only sibling stayed in 
the same foster home I was kicked out of, which made it difficult to stay in contact 
with her. I was focused on school, but I soon learned that life for an 18 year old 
wasn’t easy without support. School was hard; I was lonely, and very unhappy. 

As a sophomore I was diagnosed with depression. I had no health insurance and 
worse off, I had no one to turn to. The only support I had was from my peers, who 
couldn’t help or offer the support I needed. For the most part they just didn’t under- 
stand. I was feeling like my life had no direction, and no purpose. Being depressed 
in college was debilitating and very difficult for me to manage alone. I wish that 
I could have had better support through this time of difficulty. I waited in limbo 
for a friend to extend an invitation as I wondered where I would go for Holidays 
and school breaks. 

It would have been very beneficial if I had been given help in establishing some 
sort of permanency before my transition into adulthood. At eighteen, I was not pre- 
pared for the loss I had to face, the loss of the adult supports in my life. I felt very 
blessed to have most of my financial needs for school met, but at the same time I 
needed love, support, and encouragement as well, just like any young adult, and es- 
pecially as a young adult transitioning from foster care. 

Somehow along the way I had the good fortune to find FosterClub who took me 
in as an All-Star intern. Along with the National Foster Care Coalition, FosterClub 
offers encouragement and an outlet for me to make change in the child welfare sys- 
tem. Before my work began with these organizations I hated the system and felt 
ashamed to say that I was ever apart of it. However, through training and adult 
support, I have now learned what permanency means and I have established it in 
my own life. I presently have many support systems and I am now a college grad- 
uate! 

In my experiences advocating for foster care reform, I have had the opportunity 
to share my story with thousands of youth around the nation and to speak with peo- 
ple who can improve life for my younger peers still coming through the system. Re- 
cently, I went to Capitol Hill, along with over thirty of my peers from foster care, 
and met with Members of Congress. I spoke at an event sponsored by the Kids Are 
Waiting, a project of The Pew Charitable Trusts, as part of its campaign calling for 
reform of the federal financing system for foster care. The Campaign and Jim Casey 
Youth Opportunities Initiative recently released a report which reveals how flexible, 
reliable federal funding, would enable States to keep families together, recruit more 
foster and adoptive parents, or subsidize guardianships for relatives and others. 

As a nation, we must do a better job of making certain that youth in foster care 
have family relationships and are prepared for adulthood. As people with the power 
to make change, I ask that you take an active interest in the need for foster youth 
to establish permanency before they exit foster care and ensure that they have sup- 
port and services as transitioning young adults so that they can have a less risky 
and less despondent transition than I did myself. Every day we fail to act, 67 chil- 
dren like me leave foster care without a safety net. 

Thank you for this opportunity and for taking the time to hear my testimony. 

Respectfully, 

Nicole Dobbins 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you for telling your story. 

Mr. Weller. 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Do you want to introduce Mr. Nutall? 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure for me 
to welcome and introduce Jamaal Nutall before our Subcommittee. 
As I noted in my opening state, Jamaal is a resident of Joliet, the 
largest city in the congressional district that I have the privilege 
of representing. 

He has been an intern in our Washington office this Summer, 
and I am proud to say he has made a terrific contribution to our 
Congressional office. 
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He is a great intern. He is a young man with tremendous poten- 
tial. He currently attends University of St. Francis where he will 
receive a degree in social work in May of 2008, after which he 
plans to pursue a Master’s degree in school social work. 

He is a member of the University’s football team, a member of 
Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity, and an active member of the Student 
African American Brotherhood. 

I want to welcome Jamaal and thank him for agreeing to appear 
before our Subcommittee this morning. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to your testimony, 
Jamaal. 


STATEMENT OF JAMAAL NUTALL, ILLINOIS 

Mr. NUTALL. Chairman McDermott, Ranking Member Weller, 
and Members of the Committee, good morning. 

It is an honor for me to testify before the Committee today on 
child welfare. 

My name is Jamaal Nutall and I live in Mr. Weller’s Congres- 
sional district. I know a lot about the foster care system because 
I was a part of that system for about 10 years. In addition, I attend 
the University of St. Francis where I plan to receive my Bachelor’s 
degree in social work in May of 2008. 

I also plan to work in the system to help kids by advising, men- 
toring, coaching and setting a good example. I would do so by re- 
ceiving my Master’s degree in school social work the following year 
after graduation. 

Imagine for a moment being a kid at age 8 one day playing with 
your toys at home and wake up the next day in someone else’s 
house. How would this make you feel? That is what happened to 
me. 

Before that day, I was living with my grandmother, as I had 
been for most of my life, and there were problems between my 
grandmother and my mother, which was my mother actually suf- 
fered from post-partum depression after giving birth to her first 
child, which was a baby girl, my only sister, which now I am the 
only child because my mother actually killed my sister, but I al- 
ways forgave her for that. My father was never in my life. 

Overnight, I was placed in a foster care situation. In hindsight, 
my grandmother was trying to protect me. However, the foster care 
system could have done a better job. For one thing, they could have 
reached out to my extended family to see if I could have lived with 
any of them. 

The foster care home I was placed in, Henry and Dorthea Bur- 
ton, they did the best they could. They fed me, tried to instill good 
values, and took me to church. What they could not do was change 
the environment outside the house. 

On the south side of Chicago, kids can stay in the house or 
choose friends. Friends can be a positive or negative influence. The 
friends I chose at the time were not a very good influence. I made 
some bad choices like not going to school and not studying at all, 
and pretty much depending on myself at the time, which is tough 
for a young kid. 

The street life corrupted me to the point that I was stealing, in- 
volved in robberies, burglaries, and even selling drugs. I can that 
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I was money hungry at that age. I was so had that I was out of 
control. 

During sixth grade, a social worker told me that we were going 
to her office to wrap Christmas presents. That is not what hap- 
pened. Instead, I was taken to a group home and once again was 
in one home one day and another home the next day. 

At the group home, I was fortunate to meet up with a counselor 
who had faith in me and a teacher who told me I was smart and 
I was going to do good things. I also was able to take advantage 
of an reward system in place at the group home that gave more re- 
sponsibility and freedom to those who had good behavior. I did 
more, more than most. 

During all this time, my mother was appearing in court trying 
to regain custody. My aunt and other family visited at holidays and 
brought me items like shoes and clothing. I was not completely cut 
off from my family although most of the other foster kids never saw 
or heard from family members. 

After a couple of years in the group home, one of my aunts be- 
came my legal guardian. I would like to express my gratitude to 
her for that. She was determined to make me a better person. She 
told me what to do and what not to do. She taught me how to wash 
clothes, manage money, and reach goals. 

She took me to church and helped me find my first job. Her 
daughter, which is my cousin, became my older sister, who has 
helped me so much over the past few years. 

It was in high school that sports became a big part of my life. 
This really was a positive experience for me as I learned about 
team work, responsibility, leadership, and made very good friends. 

Sports also helped me with college, as I was awarded a football 
scholarship. Being in sports kept me busy and kept me from hang- 
ing out with the wrong people. All kids need an opportunity to keep 
busy, whether it is an after school program. Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Boys and Girls Club, or interested parents. 

By the time I transitioned into adulthood, I was depending on 
myself, my family and my friends. This combination of support 
helped keep me motivated and contributed to my knowing that I 
can do anything I want. 

That is a great feeling. One day and one time I never knew I 
would have. I feel blessed by my experiences. Most kids growing up 
like I did do not make it. I was able to learn from each of my expe- 
riences and allow them to contribute to who I am today. 

Now I am looking forward to changing the world. I started with 
myself first and will take it one person at a time. 

As I look over my life, I would not change many things but some. 
My struggles only made me stronger as a person. I learned how to 
become a man the hard way. Through these challenges I learned 
responsibility, respect, hard work, dedication and I learned from 
my mistakes. I also developed lifelong friendships with many. 

I would like to express my gratitude to those who have given me 
the opportunity to better myself 

I have a lot of suggestions for improving the foster care system 
that would include treating foster care kids as people rather than 
as cases that need to be moved along quickly to clear off a desk. 
Placing foster care kids with family members if at all possible. 
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Better screening of foster parents, trying to keep kids in the 
same school rather than bouncing them around from school to 
school, and I encourage foster parents to monitor kids in their care. 

Thank you for this opportunity. I am glad to answer any ques- 
tions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Nutall follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jamaal Nutall, Illinois 

Chairman McDermott, Ranking Member Weller and Members of the Committee, 
good morning. It is an honor for me to testify before the Committee today on foster 
care. My name is Jamaal Nutall and I live in Mr. Weller’s Congressional district. 
I know a lot about the foster care system because I was part of that system for 
about 10 years. In addition, I attend the University of Saint Francis where I plan 
to receive my Bachelor Degree of Social Work in May of 2008. I also plan to work 
in the system to help kids by advising, mentoring, coaching, and setting a good ex- 
ample. I would do so by receiving my Masters Degree in school social work the fol- 
lowing year after graduation. 

Imagine for a moment being a kid at age 8 who one day is playing with his toys 
at home and wakes up the next day in someone else’s house. How would you feel? 
That’s what happened to me. 

Before that day I was living with my grandmother, as I had been for most of my 
life, and there were problems between my grandmother and my mother. Overnight 
I was placed in a foster family situation. In hindsight, my grandmother was trying 
to protect me. However, the foster care system could have done a better job. For 
one thing, they could have reached out to my extended family to see if I could have 
lived with any of them. 

In the foster care home I was placed in Henry and Dorthea Burton did the best 
they could. They fed me well, tried to instill good values, and took me to church. 
What they couldn’t do was change the environment outside the house. On the south 
side of Chicago, kids can stay in the house or choose friends. Friends can be a posi- 
tive or a negative influence. The friends I chose at that time were not very good 
influences. I made some bad choices — like not going to school and not studying at 
all — and pretty much depended on myself at that time, which is tough for a young 
kid. 

The street life corrupted me to the point that I was stealing, involved in robberies, 
and selling drugs. I can say that I was money hungry. I was so bad that I was out 
of control. 

During 6th grade, a social worker told me we were going to her office to wrap 
presents. That’s not what happened. Instead I was taken to a group home and once 
again was in one “home” one day, another “home” the next day. 

At the group home I was fortunate to meet up with a counselor who had faith 
in me and a teacher who told me I was smart and I was going to do good things. 
I also was able to take advantage of a reward system in place at the group home 
that gave more responsibility and freedom to those who had good behavior. I did 
more, more than most. 

During all this time, my mother was appearing in court, trying to regain custody. 
My aunt and other family visited at the holidays and brought me items like shoes 
and clothing. So I wasn’t completely cut off from my family, though most of the 
other foster kids never saw or heard from a family member. 

After a couple of years in the group home, one of my aunts became my legal 
guardian. I would like to express my gratitude to her for that. She was determined 
to make me a better person. She told me what to do and what not to do. She taught 
me how to wash clothes, manage money, and reach goals. She took me to church 
and helped me find my first job. Her daughter, my cousin, became my older sister 
who has helped me so much over the past few years. 

It was in high school that sports became a big part of my life. This really was 
a positive experience for me as I learned about teamwork, responsibility, and leader- 
ship and made very good friends. Sports also helped me with college as I was 
awarded a football scholarship. Being in sports kept me busy and kept me from 
hanging out with the wrong people. All kids need an opportunity to keep busy, 
whether it be in an after school program, a YMCA, a boys and girls club, or inter- 
ested parents. 

By the time I transitioned into adulthood, I was depending on myself, my family, 
and my friends. This combination of support helped keep me motivated and contrib- 
uted to my knowing that I can do anything I want. That’s a great feeling — one that 
at one time I never knew I would have. 
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I feel blessed by my experiences. Most kids growing up like I did don’t make it. 
I was able to learn from each of my experiences and allow them to contribute to 
who I am today. Now I am looking forward to changing the world. I started with 
myself first and will take it one person at a time. 

As I look over my life I would not change many things hut some. My struggles 
only made me stronger as a person. I learned how to become a man the hard way. 
Through these challenges I learned responsibility, respect, hard work, dedication, 
and I learned from my mistakes. I also developed life long friendships with many. 
I would like to express my gratitude to those who given me the opportunity to better 
myself. 

I have a lot of suggestions for improving the foster care system. That would in- 
clude treating foster care kids as people rather than as cases that need to be moved 
along quickly to clear off a desk, placing foster care kids with family members if 
at all possible, better screening of foster parents, trying to keep kids in the same 
school rather than bouncing them around from school to school, and encouraging 
foster parents to monitor kids in their care. 

Thank you for this opportunity. I’ll be glad to answer any questions you may 
have. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. We want to thank all four of you for 
your stories. I have just one question I would like to ask all four 
of you and you can think while somebody else is answering. 

Who was the person and what did they do that had the most im- 
pact on stabilizing you coming out of foster care or living through 
foster care? Any one of you can start. I would like to hear who the 
person was and how you got in touch with them. 

Mr. NUTALL. For me, I believe my family, my aunt, my biologi- 
cal aunt, which took me out of the system, which I appreciate so 
much. I had many coaches and mentors in my life that preached 
to me positive, be positive and you will prosper from your positive 
actions. 

Just taking me out of the system, I was encouraged to actually 
do better for myself instead of hanging around the streets and 
doing wrong all the time, I was encouraged to read a book, actually 
do better for myself, or play sports, so I can utilize my talent. I 
ended up being very talented at any sport I tried. I was naturally 
athletic. 

When I got to college, I had many older fraternity members 
which recruited me and gave me the opportunity to network and 
brotherhood and draw me in and became my immediate family. 
That’s pretty much it. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Tell me who was the person that 
turned you around? 

Mr. REEVES. My situation is kind of two people plus myself In 
the group home, the social worker there helped find my brother. I 
call him all the time now because I work for the same agency that 
I grew up with. He is like my father. I call him. He actually helped 
me furnish my apartment and everything. I still call him to this 
day. We sit down and talk about anything. He helped motivate me 
to go on through high school or to finish high school and go on to 
college. He was even there at all of my graduations. 

There was another lady that I met. She was my mentor. She took 
the place as my mother. She was also there. She helped me with 
my deposits, the security deposit that was $250. She told me what 
to do as far as my identity from my biological mom for the $150. 
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They also instilled in me that I have to set an example for not 
only the brother that my mentor found but my other two siblings 
that I did not know that I had. They said I had to set that example 
for myself as well as for them. 

They really became like my driving force and they still are push- 
ing me. As a matter of fact, they probably are going to call me right 
after this. 

Ms. DOBBINS. For me, it was never just one person. I just can- 
not help but think about it takes a village to raise a child. There 
were different people along the way, but there was not one con- 
sistent person. 

Definitely some of the things that helped were being placed with 
my sister in the same foster home. It was a familiar face. It was 
someone who helped me through the times, even though we were 
not the best of sisters through foster care, she helped me through, 
just being placed with someone I knew. 

There were various people through high school and friends’ par- 
ents. It was never one consistent person. I think had it been, it 
could have been an easier transition. I think a lot of us said a lot 
of things that were a struggle because that is the way to make the 
system better, we reported our struggles, but I think a lot of people 
played a part in supporting us or supporting me at least during dif- 
ferent times. It just was not a consistent thing. 

Mr. BACON. I do not know if I can say one person. When I grew 
up in foster care, I struggled with trust issues. I had that wall, that 
barrier, that I put up because I was afraid that people would come 
into my life and leave me. I figured if my family left me, other peo- 
ple would leave me. 

I contribute a lot of my success to my advocacy that I do. I go 
out and I speak and I advocate for foster youth because that helps 
me understand what I am going through and helps me deal with 
what I am going through. 

I am able to go out there and make a difference for those growing 
up under me so they do not have to struggle. I contribute a lot of 
the success to a lot of the agencies that I work with, and a lot of 
the other foster care alumni, such as Nicole and Anthony, that ad- 
vocate with me because I know in the middle of the night, if I have 
an issue, if I am dealing with some type of problem, I know I can 
pick up the phone and call one of them, no matter what time it is, 
they will pick up the phone. They may have to wake up a little, 
but they will be there to pick up the phone. 

That is how all foster youth feel. We feel that natural connection 
with aeach other. As soon as we find out you are a foster youth, 
it is that natural bond. It is a family bond. 

I contribute my success to my advocacy and all the foster youth 
that I have been in touch with and that I advocate for and the 
agencies that give us such support and fulfilling our passions in life 
and helping us move forward, giving us that little tough love some- 
times when we need it and that push to keep us moving forward 
instead of staying in one spot. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Weller? 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Jamaal, you stated in 
your testimony that you suggest children in foster care should be 
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living with family members whenever possible. You shared some of 
your experience. 

Can you elaborate a little more on the difference you feel from 
speaking with your peers as well as from your own personal experi- 
ence about the difference between being with family members and 
outside the family? 

Mr. NUTALL. I think the family system is a more genuine sup- 
port system than a foster care system. The foster care system is ba- 
sically based on stipends paying for individuals to actually stay in 
your home. You get parents who do not really care about the kids 
at all, all they care about is that payment and do not really take 
care of these kids. 

In a blood line family, they will do to their best ability, not even 
your mother and father, you have cousins, aunts, many relatives 
that will look out for you because you are a part of their blood line. 

Family structure is basically based on like a long life line, you 
always have your family to look back on. If you can call anybody, 
it is your family. If all else fails, your family is going to be there 
for you through anything. 

Like the saying says, blood is thicker than water. That is true. 
Your blood will never lead you astray. That is the reason why kids 
are aging out of the system at 18, these foster parents are afraid 
to adopt kids. All they really care about is these payments. I am 
not going to say that for all foster parents. There are some excel- 
lent foster parents out there. 

Everyone is not fortunate to actually have a foster parent that 
will actually take care of them and make sure they go through col- 
lege, connect with them, and adjoin them to their family. It seems 
like they are afraid of foster care. 

Same reason why younger kids are most likely to be adopted 
than older kids. They feel like they can actually connect with 
younger kids and kind of manipulate them to be a part of their 
family instead of an older kid that is stubborn, knows their family 
and wants to go back with their family. 

Mr. WELLER. Jamaal, in your experiences, you talked about 
moving around. When you moved around, did you move from one 
school to another, you were changing schools while you were 
young? 

Mr. NUTALL. Yes, I did. Numerous schools. I felt like that really 
affected my education. I feel like I really did not become more edu- 
cated until I reached college. The college level actually opened up 
my mind to different areas and kind of exposed me to grammar 
and all this stuff that I was kind of lacking. 

Just from switching schools, you go to a school that really does 
not teach you as much and then move to a school that is really 
grounded in grammar, emphasis of educating you strong, but you 
lack the skills that you should have learned earlier. 

I ended up failing one of the grades when I was younger because 
I lacked the understanding of how to actually read fully, how to un- 
derstand words. 

Mr. WELLER. In your life time, how many schools did you at- 
tend during the age of eight and when you entered St. Erancis Uni- 
versity? 
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Mr. NUTALL. I do not know if it is accurate, six/seven, could be 
eight. 

Mr. WELLER. Did you find every time that you began attending 
another school, it took a while just to get established there and de- 
velop relationships and figure it out? 

Mr. NUTALL. Yes, it is a major problem. You lose your friends 
that you try to create a bond with, and then you move along to 
somewhere else, you create new friends, and then you move on 
again. Do I keep these friends or should I just toss them. You are 
never going to see them again. 

It is hard on kids to go through this process. It is one of the 
hardest things you could do. 

Mr. WELLER. Would you think it is a good idea for us to find 
ways to help ensure that children in foster care are able to con- 
tinue attending the same school that they were in previously, so 
they do not have to go through that transition? 

Is that something you think is a good idea? 

Mr. NUTALL. Definitely. I think that would help. Erom coming 
from different hearings, I heard different proposals as grants being 
proposed to schools like private schools or public schools that actu- 
ally allow foster youth to attend that same school even if they are 
moved or something like that. 

Get the structure right. That would help tremendously in the fu- 
ture of a youth. They will get a chance to actually bond with 
friends they want to bond with, and get the support system they 
need at a school, instead of moving around to different schools. 
Then you start losing faith and trust. 

That is why you have kids that do not really trust their teachers 
or do not listen because they really do not care. They moved from 
this part and this part. It really does not matter. 

Until recent, school was not a big thing for me. I really did not 
like school. School was never — I never saw myself going to college. 
I always thought that maybe I would do something else with my 
life, but I got into sports, and that kind of opened the door for 
choices. 

Even when I applied to colleges, I never thought that I could ac- 
tually get in the colleges I got into. I got into at least nine different 
schools. I was very impressed by that. Six was because of aca- 
demics and three was because of football. 

I had my options to actually choose a school to go to, which my 
family really disapproved of St. Erancis because it was still in Jo- 
liet, but I really thought the smaller environment would be better 
for me. I had time to actually study and be coached, and actually 
listen to people, instead of going somewhere big where there was 
the possibility I could drop out because of partying at big schools 
is more dominant. 

Mr. WELLER. Jamaal, you have done a great job. I am very 
proud of you and how you presented yourself today. Thank you for 
appearing before the Subcommittee. 

Mr. NUTALL. Thank you. 

Mr. WELLER. I know my time has expired. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Lewis, do you have a question? 
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Mr. LEWIS OF GEORGIA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am not 
so sure that I have any questions. I do not feel adequate really to 
ask questions. 

I want to thank each of you for being here today, for telling your 
story with such courage. It is my hope that it will help educate and 
sensitize all of us. I know it will help me a great deal. 

The four of you are really heroes for being able to survive and 
not giving up, not giving in. You do not appear to be bitter or hos- 
tile. I do not know what I would have done if I had to go through 
what you have gone through. 

I just want to thank you for being here today. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you all four for coming. We 
want you to know that what you tell us, we will try to deal with. 
It is important for you to come and publicly say it. You have done 
us a real service. Thank you. 

Mr. MEEK. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Excuse me. 

Mr. MEEK. No. I stepped in when you were making closing com- 
ments. I was in the back here. I am sorry. You know how it is, try- 
ing to juggle meetings here. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Go ahead. 

Mr. MEEK. I know there were a couple of recommendations that 
were made and I know there are two States that have extended 
foster care assistance beyond 21 to 23. I think it is Colorado and 
another State which escapes me at this time. 

I think it is important as we look at this extended care, and Mr. 
Chairman, you talked in your opening comments about the $36,000 
that an average kid receives. I was jokingly saying I just got that 
last year. 

[Laughter.] 

I think it is important as it relates to young adult care. I know 
many of the Members, and I overheard as I was back here in a 
meeting in another room, many of the Members commending you 
for coming before the Committee. I think it is important to open 
your lives up and share so we can learn, so we can avoid the situa- 
tions that you all have gone through. 

As it relates to the health care that was mentioned in all of your 
testimony, extension of health care, and also making sure there 
was assistance for like some sort of family assistance after the age 
of 18, how do you legislate. It is very difficult for us to kind of legis- 
late that process. 

The unification with family, need it be cousins or nephews or 
nieces, and I know in some instances, Tyler, you tried to do it and 
it did not work out the way it was supposed to. 

What are some best practices? I am sorry. Maybe it was already 
answered and I was out of the room. What are some of the best 
practices that you all have found talking to other folks in other 
parts of the country? 

You have an opportunity that I have not had even as a Member 
of Congress to come before Congress and share your thoughts and 
ideas. 

Hearing some of the people that you have talked to after they are 
18, after they go through that kind of sink or swim effect in the 
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deep water, what have been some of the things that have worked 
for others that have not worked for you that you wish could have 
worked for you or that we can endorse? 

Ms. DOBBINS. I would like to say that I have done 25 trainings 
in the State of Oregon around permanency, and this is something 
I get asked often, and I would like you to take a look at not all 
or nothing, so necessarily you cannot place a youth with a family 
member or if you cannot establish some sort of family, that does 
not mean that you do not nurture the relationship still. 

For me, I had relatives living 20 minutes away. For whatever 
reasons, I was not placed with them. Nurturing those relationships 
and even with my grandmother who was out of State could have 
been possible support for me as I exited the foster care system. 

Looking at it as not all or nothing is a very good approach in fig- 
uring out what ways to nurture the relationships that do exist with 
family members that are healthy members of the family. 

Mr. MEEK. Presently today, I guess you would say that there is 
not a system in place, and I know many States are doing different 
things, a system in place when they see 18 approaching, someone, 
a caseworker, someone identifying family members. 

Now this person is kind of an adult, you can brush your own 
teeth and do all those kinds of things, and you do not have to 
worry about the guardian, do not leave the house after 8:00 kind 
of thing. 

These are young adults, matching them up with blood relatives. 
I take it that does not exist today and is something that can be ex- 
plored? 

Ms. DOBBINS. Not as much as it should. It did not exist in my 
case. 

Mr. BACON. I just want to speak on that, too. A lot of situations, 
the option of putting them back in the family is not a safe situa- 
tion, in my instance. One of the things we need to look at is devel- 
oping programs to set up foster youth with mentors before they 
turn 18. 

A lot of the situations, they wait until they turn 18 and we forget 
in years growing up, at 16/17, you learn more. That is the age that 
you learn more. You are more able to take more in and you are 
more acceptable to help. 

We need to look at those ages as providing help for youth at 
those ages. We need to set youth up with if not supportive adults, 
supportive foster care alumni. I know there are several, like my- 
self, foster care alumni, that would willingly go in and help develop 
mentoring programs for foster youth. 

That is one of the things that we need to look at, getting the fos- 
ter care alumni into the mentoring stages for foster youth because 
again, like I said, previously when a foster youth meets another 
foster youth, they have that automatic bond. 

When you set up a foster youth with a mentor who has not expe- 
rienced the foster care system, the first thing in the foster youth’s 
thoughts is you do not know where I am coming from, how can you 
help me. 

When you set them up with a foster youth, that thought may 
come up but we are able to say, hey, I have been through the foster 
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care system. I know what you are going through and I am a prime 
example of how you can succeed. 

We can also provide tough love for foster youth. A lot of foster 
youth when they are set up with a mentor who has not experienced 
the foster care system, they give excuses. When they give excuses 
to other foster youth, no, that is not an excuse. We have been 
through that, too, look, we have made it and this is how you make 
it through. 

I am a big advocate and I think until we get foster care alumni 
in as mentors and to assist and work within the foster care system 
and the child welfare agencies within each State, the major 
changes will not be done. We need to get foster care alumni. 

We do not need to wait for foster care alumni to come to us. We 
need to seek them out and give them an invitation to come and 
help us in the foster care system to make the change. 

When a foster youth is given the opportunity to make a dif- 
ference, they are more than willing to accept it. A lot of foster 
youth struggle to make a change because they do not know how to 
and they are waiting for someone to ask them. 

Mr. MEEK. Thank you all very much. Mr. Chairman, this is kind 
of the two outfielders and the ball falling between the two out- 
fielders kind of situation. 

This is my first time on the Committee on Ways and Means, 
after being here three terms, but I think it is important as we start 
to look at how we can make life better, there has to be incentives 
for not only those that have gone through it with different kinds 
of experiences — I have been a State legislator in Elorida when you 
were in the system. 

Knowing what I needed to know, just having one house down 
from where I grew up a foster home, and meeting and playing with 
all the friends as I was coming up as a young person does not qual- 
ify me to know all I need to know. 

I think the young adult mentoring piece is very, very important, 
and also making sure that we provide that opportunity. Many par- 
ents and young professionals say I can barely take care of myself, 
how can I go — maybe with a young adult, it is a different kind of 
experience and something that I think we could possibly work with. 

Thank you for your testimony. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. We thank you very much for coming. 
Unfortunately, you have heard the bells go off and we are going to 
have to go over and vote. We have three votes which should bring 
us back around 12:30. 

I would ask the panel if they would go get a little lunch and we 
will see you back at 12:30. Thank you very much. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. We will come back to order. Thank 
you for waiting. I hope you enjoyed a sumptuous and elegant lunch 
in the Longworth Dining Room. Maybe you went to the Rayburn 
one where they have carpeting. 

We are back here to finish. We have lost the crowd, unfortu- 
nately. We are glad to have you here because you can give us some 
practical suggestions about what needs to be done. 
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We have Cornelia Ashby, who is the Director of Education, Work- 
force, and Income Security at the U.S. Government Accountability 
Office (GAO) that goes out and sorts out what is going on. 

Dr. Courtney, who is the Ballmer Chair in Child Well-Being at 
the School of Social Work at the University of Washington. 

Gary Stangler, who is Executive Director of the Jim Casey Youth 
Opportunities Initiative, and Sam Cobbs, Executive Director of 
First Place Fund for Youth in Oakland, and Jane Soltis, who is the 
Program Officer for the Eckerd Family Foundation. 

We want to thank you all for coming. Your full state will be put 
in the record. We would like you to try and hold to 5 minutes for 
whatever comments you want to make out of your full states. 

Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF CORNELIA ASHBY, DIRECTOR, EDUCATION, 

WORKFORCE AND INCOME SECURITY, U.S. GOVERNMENT 

ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Ms. ASHBY. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Weller, thank you for invit- 
ing me here today to discuss services for youth who age out of the 
foster care system without the support of an adoptive or other per- 
manent home. 

Overall, Federal funding for State independent living programs 
doubled with the passage of the Foster Care Independence Act. 
While we could not determine the exact amount of funding States 
had available to spend on each eligible youth because of the lack 
of data on eligible youth emancipated from foster care, data avail- 
able at the time of our 2004 report indicated that States’ maximum 
funding allocation for each eligible youth in the foster care system 
ranged from between $476 and $2,300. 

Some States were not able to spend all of their Federal alloca- 
tions in the first 2 years of increased funding under the program. 
For example, in 2001, 20 States returned nearly $10 million in 
Federal funding to HHS, and in 2002, 13 States returned more 
than $4 million. Data provided in A July 2007 Congressional Re- 
search Service Memo to Congress shows that nine States returned 
less than 1 percent of total Chafee funding in 2004. 

While States expanded and improved independent living services, 
under the Chafee program. States differed in the proportion of eli- 
gible youth served. In our 2004 survey, 40 States reported serving 
about 44 percent of eligible youth in their States. About one-third 
of reporting States were serving less than half of their eligible fos- 
ter care youth while an equal percentage was serving three-fourths 
or more. Certain gaps in the availability of critical services were re- 
ported, which may explain at least in part why more eligible youth 
were not served. For example. States continued to be challenged in 
providing youth with a smooth transition between the youth and 
adult mental health systems. Of the four States we visited in 2004, 
three cited difficulties due to more stringent eligibility require- 
ments in the adult system, different levels of services and long 
waiting lines for services. Challenges with mental health services 
remained in 2006. Thirty-two State child welfare directors respond- 
ing to our survey reported dissatisfaction with the level of mental 
health services. There is also a housing gap. Youth we spoke with 
in the four States we visited in 2004 said that locating safe and 
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stable housing after leaving foster care was one of their primary 
concerns in their transition to independence. 

This service gap was also identified in our 2006 survey when 31 
State child welfare directors reported dissatisfaction with the level 
of housing for foster care youth transitioning to independence. 
Under the Chafee program, many States began offering new serv- 
ices to support youth who had emancipated from foster care, in- 
cluding education and training vouchers for postsecondary edu- 
cation and Medicaid health insurance. In July 2007, Congressional 
Research Service (CRS) data showed that 26 States did not spend 
all of their fiscal year 2004 ETV funding with one State returning 
almost all of its funds and 14 other States returning over 20 per- 
cent of their funding allotment. Overall, more than 14 percent of 
fiscal year 2004 ETV funding was returned to the U.S. Treasury. 
In 2007, the American Public Human Services Association reported 
that 22 States planned or have already started using the Chafee 
option to offer Medicaid coverage to youth who age out of foster 
care. The study also found the remaining 28 States and the District 
of Columbia were reported to be using other methods, such as the 
State children’s health insurance program or the Medicaid waiver 
demonstration program to extend coverage to youth. 

Usage of existing Federal social service programs outside the 
child welfare system could help reduce the gap in available services 
for youth aging out of foster care. While in our 2004 survey 49 
States reported increased coordination with Federal as well as 
State and local programs that can provide or supplement inde- 
pendent living services, barriers hindered access to services across 
programs. In our 2006 survey. States revealed that they were least 
likely to address challenges in providing services such as those per- 
taining to mental health, services that are typically provided out- 
side of the child welfare system. Access barriers include the lack 
of information on the array of programs available in each State or 
local area, and differences in program priorities. In the November 
2004 report and May 2007 testimony before this Subcommittee, we 
recommended that HHS make information available to States and 
local areas about other Federal programs that may assist youth in 
their transition to self sufficiency. HHS continues to disagree with 
our recommendation. 

Services provided to youth aging out of the foster care system 
must be effective in preparing these youth for self sufficiency. How- 
ever, how well the Chafee program has worked to improve out- 
comes for emancipated youth is still unknown 8 years after passage 
of the Foster Care Independence Act, and HHS has not yet imple- 
mented its information system that is intended to meet the Act’s 
requirements for monitoring State performance. 

Further, while regional staff conduct much of the Federal over- 
sight of the Chafee program, their current oversight tools do not 
provide standard information needed to measure performance. 

Our 2004 report includes a recommendation that HHS develop a 
standard reporting format for State plans and progress reports and 
implement a uniform process regional offices can use to assess 
States’ progress in meeting the needs of youth in foster care and 
those recently emancipated from care. These recommendations 
have not been implemented. 
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Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. I would he happy 
to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Ashby follows:] 
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•■ BCriliv fUipiiji^ dliK-AlJiM- Fii iiiikiA:-dik-rc IMid 

rir#.^l PDtii ■ I nc minim id ;p^iniij/fiilplji' Uflll In Iiiruj4i 
Hbvr pi^h w»n viTM iHi^i*'- Fur iiwi^if rdiiii ■Klnj-rr-'k^ 
Aixcrdna.wi iIju iii-iiliJiV i£ ihi** iIhp rif ou XDi Piiiitaii 


^CtlK^tr KvM. iWJ.^ Aribn il^wVJLxixHTCk^lwlbvi 
“■v.HL ™i 

‘S^CtlKniU i^^urA ^Lk4a Aiwa .4niii AMthi 

<lii^Tvn ih r^wiriiif lorhUrni ivdi^iinn.UCLfT-Sfri^aLrpfefL 

DA'.Tt^ k\WL 
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bituiw.' iirdirTLiiliii'-^ Ih UMki* iii^n.'MiI'Hl^drid llr 

riinlir^ 6}niiibi uiril Lc-^k4"jlr I'liubi 

*■ AllhiPBfjh our >urTry III riulr luki^f nLvil trvxii^nKTibiLiJiim 

?4>’5«a‘d il¥ii tSM-ifplIrs yTAv^Prtpnc IWng 

HtHln-h lu 3uiih.^Kl*Hi ■LMCn h-iPJtVil M.'rtliql puuUi •A&:i 

lliui Ihry lull |in*rkriutT ^^*^4 wnlnLTWd in llhrlr iJiibj ln--pii|jL| 9 i 

h'^JiiA iffll IM pp3^1>>r- ALcul C41 mIiJttI ar nrfi<>nln|.-iHi>^ 

Vsitr^hmiil ks [kiri riFchiV vl^Jilr rLBCvr-im'>irMh 
pc^itaji^. virfp an #^ul p^rmiaiif nf ,vliJifi vnrr-Af map Ihnv^ 

rMinlti iir nwe. mil urt^ t,v sl^icij ixv^n^-d ilui :ujri in ihi^ 
WMitihlli^ -1^ iTtlifAl Hurvmw Lvnlrdiii^ In EJKu ililTmiim xi 
prirpnfvinfi itfjnfHh K^TPlJpnr*’ 

riLUlli4; kk-rilirinl id u i-hdlrigp- ^ih mil jiP^iP'irri iifTk^dii bi 
Uif -I »alm Ff TRiMl BiijKijgi. taiicnl 0vitu4i' Imiaiitj m mhUj 

■irt^ji nm* md vary? rf nud huMlrv; In nmy -ircM ni -MMlihfi. nir 

iUMtv niv^ MuVCj vf tIMi:' tUld ibnluti \(i £ilKa)iiik4il ikC 

£ll idrrM mruinivl dMmJuiiiHl ivdb hniKn.p kr jrulh cj:wilKwilrf| lr> 
lrd<^fHHViM.'>>. Mill ^Nlkr iiLfnt-7n-<f Mrm vhh ihf- 

■SvlhUlll^ 4^ Ilh'lClJ iKdlJl. hH^^ilCUV LfetBfV. Will iItIILiJ hj-UlSb 
Wl LkK. 

■*■ AJmoid all ■av Hirv#>TW n rT|inriHl ^ Imnwn In 

i 'KfTlfelHbJri ■J-Ilh fudilftl, Umt. idlil h^^ll ffCiSIHIIi. Lm 
Milli ihlJirr ri.*JjnJ njil }uli' hiniih-HTTn^ linip^m vm bjiI mIh’j^ii ■. 
|it:irF III |nrrnw<i;wn/iOH nrpJlild' nrynu |iir^ -pnA^i pnippinK 

cii\m lii dk- ri'ditd. na^. nr k-.-uJ k■^'■::l ih4J I’-m t-.'- u^l |!:i-|mh.>!|i> a 
ii^ikruiil imlriKidiiJ Iivb^I Hmrn^ ibjI luHi hink n^irlud in irsr 
y*p»r- nf prrtprrT!^ in pivKirv-Hfp.v^i lif^ii- ihi^ 
iiMwiLtiMinri I'-flutla. Hiiir dlAkTi ii'ii^ *jl dibi' Fid im- iiFlhl' ki'klhiUj' 
nnmn~#Ji Innirvulml JU'mJahibis' nf aJmiiJiiiri ib Ibf nrnir itf 
|ir>.ifnru-ih]i 'M■^< In h¥^ nur r#d Iwiy -irei dtoffl k- 

m HimJIvi^ ji puiHjCviiC'iaKjn^imJliuii Ln IpjIIi cur |n4i«ujiJ- ruin' 
Mirvmi wcrk 

^ ^^uJl44 Hirl Hin b#Tr# 4ik#n man ha FitHJ nrrnwilalilUj 
|.•n:■l'hlord oF FX'IA t^Ji htic- liiFv^rraJikHi b u'iiidltle-u> 

lirii^4nlvr^i IkSr^ m.w^ii» Ai lJiv Lzihp ^ irw Ervu/A* 

Ip ^ iiv|r Mi'N p\v*^ n»r '^Hr 

rirnfrun^iTht-hiiFi^iix-d iiirudi ri:tiiiru m ibr ildnynbJMiitfjri Fdr 
riiibbTii will l^iili.H I'ACfl, Ird iHU^ Uhw pluu :iajl bhi' rv|ftx44 li> 
F*f rfnMHiri' M-WC hklikPMJ iTKWSl'iwFH-IWftmi rtA 

nki/tafiTidl P.'jjurb. ui rif uiJ Iwn-lni- Lj'^^>ijfatfiLkH*i ICi w: 

in rrmujuvirq pmfnvn. uirl inc-mifiiw siliimallin on anlmnra liir^l 


^ ■ 


IIUKm.lHTT 
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jniiili iriMi mviYVHl tf men. .Ubini^ n IHIII Ai.'K i»f 

III IV1 ifinmfl-Bhn ‘fjWN ilw wHI 5^11*' N In ■rjpni'rf nn 

lln- ■.-Ikflfc-DrrbllL-i^ QAI ■JtMnriiri-uC^uiill k klik-|A^lrrM 

IrrKit imi^r.BU. II Iam ii»l >r4 Injitvmviliil Ai* IIiclI mjifc-ilmn 
r|fw1iri^rr.jiw.1i? Ii^n 'T'l'^’MW 'M'?* HhI ir^rjefip-iijlixifiw 1^1, f h 
UiO l■•l^pJlAMli:4! oil C-i^dLyik^i Of ■^1^lt ItTuf^lTin. 

In Mr ri:t»iin. wr tn.-oiviiirridi-<1 due Uir^R-i^rii^uy 'if IIFIbi IrAiimLi:- 
ll^n m‘.;i!^N|Hj:c| IrCX^HH'ri ra IIp ivtt^ iif IWtf r^l pot^pTinuih^ raii|rl 
ix lEtt^ III l»JaI /uuLJi CrauCfiiin|C4Hl 4^ finkT Ltui'. IliLH lUJ wil 

riflirvi^i «n Oir Ei.iT7 «ffllNi«y r1i» ft'^ni A t 

nrciRnriKturxi ihiJ HILM cala* MrlHii to minm JTirvnw id ml 
di'C'^'si) III h'^id HCn'Iii Li> MlHi IJiriJd Ld- MjillVriR II'p-' C'dldi^ 

jI]|K rll'V^jTi^ u1lh ih^ 

iii^iBin AC mil ililijqt [kiri. il iru UDMtt.a.aJ lu iAJibii4>4ii.' imildvi 
jnd tac-<irTT^.i^ InH'lk^^ ilui upff pi*i okffply murt-of 

#aidiigi.iTHiBTn^ ‘frp^EKJmii' lihMJ|pir1 lJ>f ntmnirndsaHi liunl im 
Ih.- r^iil»4i'iiii- WiiTb, 

4 Jkir niHd JiLf^ nvoiiuinKL^ Uul Jifrlf; in|i nii-i' ncDdMiA jnjfvm.'H 
FEC«iLfllii>i1r^ Minn' W Hi^rftiR iltf Mis'll of f imvrr hiiI Mmiff 

FitrirT-rm jnilh lijr-AnTf k^ia^i fe ^LuAvil rT|nnAK himnl fdr rirdp piun 
.d'lJ 3Jt4Jtiii^ji:'tHin^ All Ili4j4rl’i>.irfj|l4 y Ulii^jHii ]ffwv^ li.'jfkjlud ■ifUi^'s 
i-.Ni Mw-w pw M hs^h' ^ i|w ■«?!*. rtf ^^l□h In frjpHT 

eon :ijyl Ebia nxially iiiuTL^Klud Tphr iw. lll£^i’inlJjia'M In ilHf^p.'# 

rlA«UT rffMNiriL^ilffl Ki roYolic- » siuiitinl rri-mlpp fi’iniui n Chjc li 

prciild hp in-nij pimcnfflrr^ jnd niriw jji hiinlm rtn 

In ■Idliiui lIFlii IVj^jlIvd llul i^tk-U dbTiliHl ikiLi dV in-dUNL- Ihnii^pk 
Ihc Ndlinff Y«.|||| In TrarHIInp* ihp+paiy •aiiMM hf-I^Wf 

}nn£mHfrd In ililmniH- hiin- iKtl In iHiw }^li' irrl’iiniiiJief . Ld 4Iv 
ff0llrM;C<l -Uto^fli.r urbUff^tTif IVj3lk4l Of -Sli^ 4 ilHilh^'. ■f-fiXIlIrM/' in 
HafTfiin imrrrnruivrwIiJuin In nKvmfrwnl^ |v^iiniunr« obrigi^ 
iBidilliiitMjn u^^■d»llr4| tAtiK niHJclli^ N^ikiiiii-riM. lEEIH i^\-d wlAvAf 
nYvrrpiFtArt>n lowNiwm q irHnimi piwi?wiItti v^jrva irfTV«f#ii 
M' III |ini>|i^si iiul Iw not jnt ikiir ». 


Ek«:J()(PJuri{l 


III IIrK^ OjiqfiL-sA ilih-nkil Hill- IV-K uf Un- inieU HrniKiy IbA Ev 

l>tkril ri|ivl4 r.3rpi^l ri>.3*« ynffti #pii W^.jjid k PP^lPP 

ilv IruKdairi fnjni &hIi V L'jrv Li>Jcvngi.x]it|i.aj|f id iif dx* i-hiki irrirm 

ay iwm md ifp.- Enik-F-.'Viknc Hib prop'irA uis- 

A^I^mI hAffTinn* wlrAwvrni In niiwr mr In IhL-p-vir-MfllmJly mti' 
■.‘dlLiJ th.' L-fiUd ^^-llkfv >yyLvii. Si-Vi'id juAL-niLnilili -AviV li'iA.- Lu 


«Mi-r7-HN 
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ifw htflFfvniirTii ^rH hii ilv' 

■i»d iIk rn.iiLkj4i vi llrr C^idci; Ihiii^wi. rkpnxiAril llii* ojnl Jp^iirhr^il 
flw ^^•'■^^ 7Mn<rid?fli Utlng T*n^f!i rtw-r hs ■roftiw 
Fl lA iliuliM llif SFrbn4 liiuU iivaJtiHii hir mlri^f rvlml 
h^i 4L-ID fiyibjfi m^h yvuT.' Tlinr Tiiiibt Mr^kn.'iWnl lu 
ih^lr vivpfT^ reTihp- rpakyiv. FTHN^r-rpr^^fii^irK* 

III irfdluxi L4iccH.Ylln! l^lC^\Hf^1 rurrilnf!. KIA •-UrTMiiKij tfic irailNUPP 
i|P' Ifrul 4# III yium ind inrFiAd mins vlthlhfflciilidjlylii rlrffafp ilr 
1 £ Vihkh HiIUitii In Tinh-i l-iui:- itr in hi-l|i Lbiiii 

l^rjiffT fef in4.f»iir|f IT IWnp-P^ ■'Tfl »« |irviiiiirii In jrmjih 

vlie-u^ Likflj tc n«tAiii iii fiHlrr iwUl I5>iin uf 

'ilv Isw iLvi frnn.'kjndJtnmi ■I'w wrlfwin Iw^jnrih Bimk* lIv* 
Ii^ubJiIiui lu uJuJOiMAl. 

■ fc liJiiiml hIMm 1 u-«m' l4j-4u £ll |ivn.vii iirUxvhdMlr jJhiiiiivil |!ik 
pTHn pjHi lioBrii mr piprvr riHVf mrp ^irt. ifi-fn p 4 ^ Ul 

h h itimmi piHm ih^fpllm In pi|TLnl ^wIitjM nrimpTi In finrr 

fOVtf. •741^ b4i>'kHWWi tifiu-'iy^h ]P UHl 51. 

TIM^ iv-|-^ ti >» ^c^Jih 

S'ulic-k-ib' Fui |ADlmiirilij> iiiil UiJriiUi, Mnkt Uk 

fidiH-iJ iiiFi UHi T'rLBJr^ Vnirlin CE^'l |l^^| 7 afn uhI kiill»rBid jji 
hcIM^+mhI S’U U' pmi-lile '.*dixiu|irR 

mil liiJliilK ‘.imi-brti Up In t-lJHD p^-j-j-ctt |^t y«uUL FJI^IL^- 
|IAfW 9 «lLj sililldl' ^HlfcHihJTT W I'l^llf iter HV^IIIM lEuif r iJtf 
lanM' niirw» Fm^m jpiwih ITfn Pwrt c^n? riiw p«i:.iiWni 

Ulr uT It, idil yoinh Iwflk-iiMllld hi OtL- ■.^lfs-Aa‘a.4^iiii H’l lliiHr 
Lirtliili> i{'urid lIvj <■ II jouni^l) :h Uiry m vmiJnl 

In P r.liK-.?||Mi -Tt iPlJiTfif F^j^JTP' ?n? IfPlIrTJl 

iiiiTird rrtui^'-ciciri nruu pn'rff'UYL 


ImJ illL'hVBUrB'T^lb-. 4 ^TH Ub- lun-l iriTatri^a UJ I^Ma Ibii 

hxik-dtfcTlJrdAiib I'klK tv-Uiv. IJ-i^i-u iJ'ih- bl-HxUfti kiwffi-ddT 
pviiMUdLurmnJ hIiBmv ii ifirTBirr iinanniri ifiiihiii ~ii^ni» viIsUm 
mfemri^TIK taM pm p nri ip rufttmi-nnitii^n ETHf m im«mrw 
ITmJ^nmui Nnk Tip riMrhri nnvihrm 1^ ki nrt-a h-hnl'TvirtPili4B 
pfB I'npi 'tpp»vt1p 

'aIiU hUT^yiiSi kM^Ll I'T'IA rMTMlJW BU.-! Fi fc h ■ PB ItT Yff ^ fY 4 l 

■nUfr FWwM-tribf Mt*ui4J n^ffnlru Itu| FAk ihf^-rvrrimjli l>4-nlla^ 
jnr b p^vkT. 


h^bi 







1 j^ uktliuii'L 4 fi: \mW s 4 iAni ■11J4C vvilj flTiHf UfcvjHIiliIl' 

l^iyHnrre^ «-1ih >iihfr r-ilrnl -irwi pn^fraNP-frf y«jih. 

hji4i :l 4 Lfan iDiriHirj^ ind I4aiihr^« VrHiJi xic^nivin' i^liiCiiJim 

pnji^iirDk kXv\ lH"iiiU|! pl^ilin fuf ilb^iUN jlUJIi. HiiI 

(icVH+iirwrtpmpir»«-i^fri^hjhL|chBct,*H^%crP^ Bw^ftcrr- 
:MM'nnrK l^irltaJT, Klwrii wvn' mf iDml ia nHEibuJM Ihnr iinH^ajm villi 
C'Ij'Ii If^ikfi Ihfti' In iJl^fliJr lilil ■'ilTit Ok.' bliJDr'k l/ili'lwffA'til lA-iUii 
piTT-iWi li?- IMlWt 

!•> rL*'>^|Lv niikb uivL-k 4l>.- CUni- Ptpjpm ^\i> ril-l|aJ^■4 lu 

Biiillf^r |iMrfi Ihw Ih^' vin^il iIf*J^ :wl liHli-iT 

pnffmiH mil Li>H«Jinjl inmnai orKifirAJiiDvi TTir rmiil4ij!nr^!lE«J‘rt' 

liiuM Inc-kiik ii dr?i'ffU4v'in •irOk.'- Mi»e'> pti^jTiMI llR-lifdlhf! 

in lUnlnfra. jr^ Ifei IfrplHTwmll-m jJhi :^wlnniT4! Ihr- 

ptiriHH.v iifEiv Ihw. :^iiAra iwn' liMi In ivrii/y lluL LJ»F}r vinJil 

■ipefji^ hjpJrp^ndfiii hkiR vhn ■.'wriillhi ihc 

r^Hi A Tt^wrn nfi^ Iim', niiii :« prnLlilvi|[ ImWnjiBn Ftwr |un?rvH 
irik>iAjT# jJwiiiLk, vniflm ui riflii4J'kuru’^ upJ cmM.' irjvtQrri im. bmjiv 
ocfirrcfiilns Ddkikwiilis-prf lAiilri^'fcf I'l'lfif. Funi'-r. 14 

vmlW' jmjimJ Al'T rTV|ivwl hdrilM u.mtfHnJ Hinuij npiriH llul 

Uk HL'iVk.'Vi iini^rlikil linl wlJKllia mnila-CnJ kuilrr Ihi-ir 
^'luTi^ PTi'^piirK kiHikliif priimuili#. hi vif priifruii mc-lltk^iiliiiv- 
nnl UwciKmrit irrfikmixJnl»an; jinnirk :i nniirrl Ihw liinLi 

#viv L'ji|iriiJiiJ: mil Uh ImJi* i-dLTK^ilplkjli •Jf UprwiSvrc L4 irMi.'h Oil' l\iJKk9 
jilirt ip- |H Li>^] b- Hi^lnfi 4li^ irarr^ihm m t^'V-fiijmHHiry 

7<'\,\ iT^biiJ Ou llll^ ik-si-ljg^ Hid Ir^likira.-ii. * (iM-Vi L-uIhrL-l. 
¥ir<irmiilr« fr.'tfWI Ip piijplinr ivri 

piTliiniiwf , iiK'liilirO l-hr'Hur.vlirHm iiI jiKlh wnvd lij unk^wkirl 
diMlLitnl, HhJ lli^t4Jlmnk.'» ■u'Ui^^'O. 
Kuniv'r. WUl III l^! !P nrvifr^'Pil^ I'-’lni: 

praitiwiM ikmiH^il Li>ibi' iinjiriJfw iv iirpiilriiluJ nKliJireiJ u^L^’iUirr 
ttiiLi'wrtrkntifk :^idkJir<fe- iL* ihr rriaHlrMim rKinii g.4 
Hii-p m r7ridiir*M-0jpiiiHi| w ir»pini«i nai rcifiirrj 
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Ft?[A 

liiH]e|>?iif|ent IMnji 
AJIui'ulLviifi L'ur Musi 
arid AILccaldons 
jiw T[>i][]i Vijii' hy 
SliiU’ 


WN|p-mv"r 4 FHMniJ niivIliHf ^ qw Ifvlrjmrif fv |lv|ni! [iMfmw 

ifi.' iiiiaiiV iiT Ulti' M^^jillnjil rirmJrnPii In llii' 

rlHn^n-fo lU^ciilrvy rrM 'hr- rm:qlnuur^4jrFi>uPi ■>TiUrd^-|i-7iHii^ik 

iJ lh»f CBirftf inr iJJM napnri liir rwik fIiaiHi* linif r I'm' }diiit] mpd 
i-ITG Hill Urdrt tki*- lirt-SVna U’pIrliHi^-HI lAril# 

rMTSi-T^it rari!^p ¥i:ij»(i I* w rinr' ihw 

4 -IJ iiiilim n 4 ’tJirimiai In Ihi- rii>J ^lur-uf fuiiJii^j unJiT V^'lA, AfcHin 
Mid Fi; 4 i^r 4 JiP 4 - rc^l^nl puronefil iriniMUfi «f 'H-tilk 

I '?Mliimii.TH'#rT'Ml iiKW ihcB. mllKtfi Cvf Laiik vLiJivi vnr 

iMjJjk W i|:>.*i^l uA iJlhi'li^ fi.'Uj.tmJ ubM-MAiiM Ih llir Tnl J ^rihi uF 
IhCTTWJ Fipiltap ihf-JTOTHPI |*liT#|i!.’ip|ik. In PIJI. ftl 
rvImiMj tL^BiLfaiiTi m I'lilmJ fuiidiigi to lUlH. ukI in £ll!u, 

IF rf iimi^l iiiorii* dui -U rvJIbin. ^CT oniiL-kAi- n:-piia>:-d- 

llul «nF nmoii Ibr Ihnvi iBitfvrT liiniAmH IluJ vni^xiJnfrkrl nnl 
uriLlj ^3 Fin#^ dh- liilVlnburliur In |ibn- kj limjd.' Ilir nJlui.nd' 

rijfr.il riiin 4 i i»fifjvv^iyHi hN-wdfiTi St-1w iwN'i 

In i.'big^^nn iJmmql !■ hdwm rrliminl bw llcin I |vna«J id lx> 4 ^ 
djrdr^tai JKi i>,^ 14 ^. p. 


■ 


■dM&« 1 -lLVft 
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HUH. trKCU M’UkrdUMa^LriM UViMRUHt*^ VBiiHMM ■*& 

PkKKM^biWIUbrt ^ ^-lU^Uddi ■‘A^^WhaVL. 

Pin IWWH fn Wr^ Mrvtrwwn 

hi4 n I Hh TT« rtavH E- rm As HBd » I N JQi-, 


AJ llif itoipff iiir^HA rr|VHt. vpf lulri rtfi lif Ipmirv An pxpji HitnirY 

iifiyiifdjiqt »lulnrhiAJ tv^iViJ uii iwiijnjiifa -rl^Ui' rir 

tWFif wrvt?« hfi.'gpt^ r^r^r- iif #iii on i^lpSi'k 3«ijih 

nrctfi'-fHJid. Trcin liMirr irum iLiHf rviT, :-mjLiJ^' lUla iJ iJtal iimiPHn 
3uilk; In kirLK-r-Cmtiri^^ Ike g-IiM fi^' l¥A^^4^T^■J'l1ll ■iTtruHla-iX 
FiinL^ :Trj|Lim'< Trir vj pL-niri jiTiirh hi FiHnr*rpr^ ff r-’riin|nnvt-pfrl 
iLaU' i J0U4 PiTU. HliKiUjin villi lU ikaiiA^ahi iir¥l4lblr>inili m\ 


■dM^VI-lUVff 
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-^yiiVfl ihM rriiAJmjm nirpilr^ Tof 

UHfe^fiikra lihiriji H?i.in«i nritMl Irmi tllll |vr niwr I’rm' jniufts ■ Wion 
yU^tiu hi uLhmL Wbflt fc^TUlT 74>Ulli Ui J}Kyrr 

'liniTHK'^fl- wf n? diNf In |fcpn » ihf l.fnn-'Hlrtti ihw iJIivpivni in 
ililUH* Itv :4|f miqH viUm irfcji'li ]^ailli win* riuglij' Inr inltiH'idvl 

ULlr 4 K'AiL\'aL Fnt yhi^i|4^'. 4 Miir-a- ^ 1 Al^:•:■d In iMT tA-rliit. 

Irwl^v^irlprT lUIrKI m jvjllh rr ^ I’i, wh|l» ^ fww^v^mr^ 

ufTiojiif Mwlii^ §L In ■kkluiiL Uiy JsjcrmijL hi IammJ i‘k 

1 ^ l•:■lli uraJI •'^ilUi^n In \*yfm •.■orc'. IE4J*#^vr. rciiiw* Nom hiw 

H ri^ tail* ppnlml b^vijcwivirM riun cJhrr' 

(Jirirhk L~rvri ^Ih'ii llii^r lilp^liHiy i%}v nJ^' br LIh"wj‘Ml‘. Tu viiHi|A'.4^ 

iJj? 15 wrwi rrpcnlnii In yir:^rvt^‘ ilui jiijih arc- HlfJI'V Pof 
hHwi^n Ihp icf 14 :tnl ^1, 3 bIsJum liul ^ nnvnil -v liw-rt Ihrir 

^Ki^iLiIhj n'ScMn \h\a i^r fulA-'- N liJr Jlh 

n*ip' rfOfi-i^rT>r<l Pk •"■Ti--i>fnT^n| ijrijw- h«‘-iI 


hh-ilAi hlMhl iVilMI-UU-^ flUiUihU bCAHUiiVidr rCLiLArBk^ilAB.^i^ld 
Mtnl lh.iJyiw JC44«lJukfu#iHdrt&iir4'iJV 

CAFUiUldl ^^tnn $fw3!Elvn«9lirta Ankn-uv r^nihPd 

■■V 4 biw rwT RnnJU-i'iUlJ-Z pnji:pnT vdir rsp^rpsnv.Hv^ 

''■>ihnp*A^i»:1pdrl4'^'J.'l>~rnTi iirirk r^ii w vi. Mi"! !■ i . -^d n ■;■' 'xpr 
ripi*i"L*F PN inr"0#l— d rii>4r|L 

m ■ Ak-. bp wMlIr EUi Mn. 

ri-^Ail Aidf pjrw^ uj nn'jltOiiLriiiiailb n h 

Ah^u n|«lu4Ll HTlifiV/ |AMh^hi>4fi N i»d SI hlb 
ltd«|f«4Hi Iht^wrvkwL JWn-^ilrf u-ikaitv nw Hfhwri u-JkTI'JUK S HI yHh 
li ikh hv ru^rvoTT u rsT li I 'J^mi Ti fr i m i rhnJ^rB 33U. llE^m r.^ti 
I'rinhHV r^i4n-^hv#i-nn^Bipl 1^ nvrriw. riKFihhI'JUCI m 
■ MiikKi^TTPriMT 

)nC4B I'll 4.4- i.'lfT II^M ri644CJ nblJ JT<U 

''AftTOHfml*rrpJ* n«n'"j- l■4»™^^■p■T»*nfVi rt-w Llf 

^r+.-T"^ |i.i3 ^fK-? *nl“"*T*f! ilfr- l-L F*.- It.i^ 

I ■Trim ll. 

*T1wtf ririlnri MT b€^ h An'JUStdB^-Fteril d*ru SE-Mu'iwn-quiilyidmk 


UHJHT-IEVTT 
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3 latfi& Expanird 
IrHprcnvied Se^^^ w foi' 
YuLilh -iiricr K;iA* Ual 
RpportMl That Gaps- 
In Thrical 
KUMitum 


Ifi mirWH lum.'Pj. -Ill "asTM rvfwml i'i|urvllrq paniiTW in ^nh ^TiifipT 
lluji lJH~y Ibril HT>nL uhd4A iLMim mti Ii^ iili^T 

^'•lucP. hiR Milim rrfKfiH pL^ h f rlJl’iuS NWs spjf h m^.'viti 

liAiJIli viil bfiucKH. 'Thi' imrbrcJ IIuI npir1i4 fnmiirq ron 

iiVl^irfi^b-HI lA4iCiHrvtC?ri. HrJt ii-iiik-pOJUklri LKIr^ }4llfe- U^^raHiliL^, 
IMrc K|cHi.ip«|i|i^ #nii-rr¥Hwip||ip (ii j^vainh ^iiippTilv* ]i: rpip* 
lluii iktjl4l"i.^iT ^n^Urtf' mirv iJhCn niKninl LriYLviiiJ ifai'H' 
vilMcrv! i»J ydrAtv^ lu ywih •?mmu Ii^kjiH 

Him^' IIMjL'h liiHi Ihi^m. Ui iilTii ifeLi' ih'>r miVIii'u Iij mjI^huI 31:1 tih ittd 
ptTvirrppii?ii F'WJ^ cnn? vrilfr- iPdijrt? ih^ awl 

Trwir^ V'iiii.'Am. fcjuU. uimii*. ^iJ :Mu 4 :irj\i wilJi nioiii 

Mid ICttiL 


■ lUI Ilir l^rk-l of CuFih’M^ ujnJ Rl^fTv Rliti-ti.i^ 

rwinvui. iLciibi imirr Lhr ‘pr^imi Ib- jj«b 4 iri^oH 

[HMHTrt^iijry ixiiK-pili«i *»n IJfl pi?»M.i1|i| FK^ 'I'hM cII rd" nir-ilfp 
LiiJ. rci. A. K-pOn (tim\ du- NilliiUi Hi.'vi'iiii;- Cl-HIl-I fit 
'fc'iid& Ix^pIi^imJ itIvM hiiuj pfcwW :i nigi^'<d Ikii?IiIj to 

^YHph Mlpdi*- Tiir ijn'is-^CKTTrafi pcrr^^ nf :w pik li^ivfpfn 

ivHTniHiriWi PMfVHvllrq hi!^ Hirrpy rriuirlid rril^rwi^ jv^|vht 

fcr K-m urU t<ferl ■kIuuI Hvl>'kTs mhI LPjrhnrci 

bif iLHl-rffeiAHJ fiiiU Airil LruTft^HjrlAluin lOBtaL hlip^ily-futopiTiiiil cff 
idnjM rruilf fHOfiiPfru Enr rhlU-rwr Rvri^ ik |hPrririiM nf jtinlh, inil 

■V p^min 4f ■ntio repHWI rriiUit£.|p«eniPiiu fx vr 

lir^Ui i4un nil iNlutf Ilf jujIIi " HimiL'H clbJkmfi^"! Lu Lill iiF 

Lbi'lr i^iiJJr^ uSIuirh'dl. AlbcJ^^i trliirlinl iJliiU-l ftll uF bi ^TV 
huii^ :iiil N rrilif r iliLni rrliinif il 1 n. 1 T n^pfTT*iTil ^ llif ir linuinfi 
pfinrinii 


■ MnInmnY: HtiimJ Lf^onimJiiin Fmii LJik Ajii.'riiiB l%Jilx' EIidiui 

^mnrlirvHi pJkwkiLfdi al tL#Ji^ hv aur im1i^ nr fftnnnp In 


Np.+Tif L F iI I ill"! T'witi *1 • -iid 

rhtw .1 %W«twJB 4 I| 

' |:'Mri*N rdciMlEhaj faj* 

hflrriiwta.H iihBi^ iMmm ktm. Iit 4 i. nd^uHnmpki^lE-tlM 

p«JhirL^K*nifCiJ ■ih-ihnpT.pliry.E^nnil b< NusivTiTTihr ■# 

'v#Nv-'« 1 rp r^TFn Ir^vrlwpIviirirmK 

’ihwfil.iufi- tun N i^’rii Bf KTT iliiilif AWiHhwJ u TBhMjO 

Afl ■ih.'i hAT S p^anmHpfn 1 tv«-Ft«^ rrimuLn-B hwrji-uiLim.iivmtr 
iniMtf. 


■dM^« 1 -lLVff 
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lu# tlv* L'hAft«# nf iiih^r nunra In i^clniil UHfeiTnl f iiv^rvM^lfi 

yififih. In tm iW >c4'”Ci anf-wrtf ||Lin^ 

kviinJiuAjn lull ^|MrtnJ iifVixLiilj Ui.'diwJ bi.liifllb' lu lixcJ. Huir 
ivujK'Trie-cnl ^THBh III l>rl|i llwm inuilnn nrnw^ln lifiJIli I'M* 

i»fwni!-w*jif riwiiWrmi iij ni awvr.iiw 

^ii’hp^i FIjIUi' llJliuADC'A^x'a ^^^ji4i1IiM n.ijuilu^ llul 
filwjvl Df luAi* Blnuj^ risulLid LHnji.4li.' ofil+ai B-irftar 

FM-.'jH f ^"'trap■ IP y(Hpih l■hc■^p^ I.H prfc«iT(^i? “ TtK-^wJ^ 
rwptl Itp’ III*' nmj|n»nj¥ISi^lr««iJ i|v INiiriiT nr^. irturr*H* TWFI' 
l^<4Vil E^h- HIHld-lJ. UK'h M-HlK iiltl':: CHHhfl'l' IF'.iiUl 

turnin' l^i^^Lru-trUv Unij'HMj mrrrr ilnii^HEiiiuHi iinu^xn, b 
rilmil nn^m^ mjiriflh* 

■■ Mu%(iwmaA^nrr ^Hur JPM nrrpt'i npirinJ Ihni ihrj 
■ ■fT'f H Lct43iMii^;- u-lih rcdra ind I4 Wt1 io ^ih M-tit lijil b^i 
ivujhryAAMi fruii £»Ilt irw. mhJ Uk -4 LdMln wv ve^IliJ npurlijd: 
iirrnrtTf; a rv4)f rtf hn-iimriji.Mj|T|virtH In ;»iri jirmih. Ac Ihr- llnr iirmr 
^iril, C'c4irii»ikin |ircH,1i1fil hpiuHiiiciJilMU-Ki rtr.'^i Ac riff<i;4 

urj^julli id v'dAiynit Ivnl'UiH! InJriHni^iiii'. ui^ndtiq^ jlnii^^ifajimiii^ 
MrfiQMajHi r^cKlirvnJ uiH, mil iirHi|inMNxi nfCErinif ri idLn^ irkh 
■-■hMn-fniw.f PdK- rwppipf r>. nw - n ‘qhor-iHlw ■f-itrml 
uITltliI u Iip^ liirtj^ iirhjii^r^ uiAmb. tJI inu^liM Hflif 
l]f^i iirhinfarn hiIhiIj nr iiLjmTvni 

■ £rTjyirLV ■WTXTnrar: Cilxdri' I'hif^vri limit wim* iImi ihmI In ur^mr' 

ih^-fHl^? tsffifif Rtlnii^'fr-lw-' wH rf l^ip ihf 

iXhi^Mkjfi •>r lJ>.'ii iJlqfSiilinL iLt'ufJli’d K^'MJi' iinirLAbi V^V ^’bill'd. R« 

I'ivtqdi*. ikird.-ii^Eifct m Rm^i fcuil ihaJ irntrin FTtA. Imiuip ui 
ilfllj irpArriwTjHi hp^'lwinilj. Miri In rroi^ itpw 

yi>^Hiirinl ^luITUi^fC tVCA ifMlqdi tlK-h irdifil^ 

n^ralrml a iiin< nHnfHBiTil -aClIirirLTiln^ii^vil bYn|( icihmi. Ai 
IhF I|r»i7 irTmF-itsr, KliX>4^ MJri ihw i|P n,nr<p>«l ri:^ 

ifcdMiK iMifiiCftJC giuliy. ird H-u-k-ncr |.irL-if4JViJ li:i 

(iriHililr ^fUjUi vtilli lJu* ^taJLa iini»floy lu llvi' irilniruAiilJjrHuLutki ill* 

Ihr- rrHvr 


“Anvm'i'iJPTnL IlhwPk. bptaa.^i«ai kp^v. hrrpA. 

Kr^^-r^vr, nth^M*. 1^, 

li>p«^ rla'Hri^lb- ll^rii ifcili^l U-nad 

HslCtl4'in&U bkJ 4lVl C*4li r^A-i liwrimbil^fUf- b-lME-d^CUn- UrJaJd 
tftef. fk-r teftrrm riHr lhiui hrvbKiJiKflMkaL iMrriV.4jYnrj^r Miali 
.>^BV^-9'-^hn--rRri'P-'»*b^>ii OfZi RITL 


■dM^m-ILVff 
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Klum rtfbn^ Ihf pivsfKvikifi Af NI|jNp Afnwl im\*r IhHr 
nqjji.^LjiL' iaikiNidiiil ILvijy(.|m||niiK In iiic iKOL JU iLdkii 

rf fWffl v-n-lng fJAiW yciJih--wiwfc«lPiN0'6? 44 pffftfn -jf 

bTticL n liH#r nap a^irfni i^p^lik* bx indiTmiflixJ IrmH trrrkTD n 
ihnH-AUi-si." U^XJI ulir-iJ’Bird iiF^iunlrti iAiAti Ii^ 

hf irv ■h'lr-HhfP^r- n.iwr nap^it^h p.iTijlpl|m, Whll- 
IHTLf lildij' WUJ1' trrrn^ lJl^i^^AAJrtb•^^ UHjn*. Wliii* hliAvn 

i^porpijH C'lfitiriiy laywr^ ^* 4114 . t\tSK m^Icn-fifiLub^-d w 
ll■n 1 »f 1 ■! III mil iililm ■in# iirLhi' Flatvi wi* mjJIril 

I 'CP .Ml «|H In i|w fliTJipJinijf iiri-rtiirrti wryiffii-wcn' rfprtfifii aN^ti 

iiEdj biiv¥ ■.'iiiLf^i^l Ui U^i liimJ^iQtf - 3 ^ tf rmtj li^lluTsiinJirni iiJ 

HlpIbV- B^iihp- 41 k ixipoP'.'di ilui ■:-hdliHiti^ iv#n^ iiicr# 

pniriJrvn: In mJ nnn^ ipqv. Brliiik^ llv Mkvwiri^: 

- jipDU^riAwiii^ Dfi^^w In mrY* nnm pvrrai h*di|i 

■m^aIi:^'^ l■•inMllUl|;t-.*■^l^l ■.niUK'bAiojri r, juie^#i'«ilii^- wj 

bi'-HimJhrriffvd m | m 0*1^1;^, jhuIIi wiLJi u hiidiiUi LtudMijiii l»f I vim ilv 
j^i|h mij Nlifr imml Pvpi|ih! I IfiJv ^1' '■ 1 Vf<^l iP 

iiWk n (rjw^ ilflicidili^ftui^ \if mm i-Ngdl'Iiy nwihiric-rb 

ui L^l' liliiJ 131I1111. lUSirrunl. Irvi 4 h-L^ HTTirti^ mil liird 'MuJuip l^lk 
Sif i^nlmi. nydmpw aHh rncrJnl Iwijih Hm.1ii:*f mayrvii |n 
v-lliil -t! :<JI#v hi A V^VlClA- i1kPX‘Kn I’f^fXHdTtf K> IW HlTiX-J 
niHjrliil iJivuInLuluiii villi Uir Inii iivjituJ lifdUi M'niLi'H" 

- #i»ijAnY^p IhWim.'h flWllw IP*l*T?W-ll¥fl [m-Wirp nf 

piiAillV^- uduk N^l- liRMk-bi bi %a\\U-d Tut ^lfJIIi In iAlit vMiv tn^-uw 
bfulj H^nlaim irid iitiff iri>EJ ilvn^liiiu bavf bnvL kuiiJ In 
hirpipf ilfiiHrfmf re iir?reliii1iiR Wihc^iiJi ih^ nppsf rtiy nr 

}4uM-.nvu1i.->J A ■jur Sfi.M Util dU-ji nirLtiil 

prcf^rum In ^poiiLk nCfrHh m Uif kiIfk ivp rc^ud ninl in 

piwlillip Ml ji^iih ■*1ili rr^.^'^rfr'k jT'^rrirT' rreij 


''^F Aiteiqi 4 Fr|v^"dF 4 i 41 f 4 Bil 4 rp"JN N 

m'»-^l H IFkFl IHujl F 1^ ^ ^ F<PT*.‘iF*| l i iB. “TK'LI 

iMJ^buJlABiLn fl|«f 1 F 4 niAF ItbafWI.HF^ IbiFJ 

ilfl Uvr jiilijj iTfMSfqivin Ml^^^en bi bf^un Itdtlr^ n* ^ 
rrf^iypFTi.iUF lriM«lcib.adNiai| virnn ^^1Li■JL'^J^fVT t;^r: kfPrllm^n 
1 ^ LiHm iCfTT^ I 'M^w MHIP-ra-TiiihMitf tv. Ui'.* ^ir- h. IHn 

“rhid nF.kML-ilLrA;iiinjniu4 iunvrn ^*i4HMl>j‘b-d hilti tk-lmHi^iwtahua t 
tr** vrTHVi I 9 ljnl 4 md mwinlcraOiS^ Ifmakbru^vl^ 
ud hi moi^yp^fM nmrM ^ Hnam 


1-^ ji 


%Mxhu>H 
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iiLinirui mirh vHUHiniigvi:'' Ktf iriinTrJp, si 4''mfwiinil, iirr 
linifFvn itoriiiK rsirw^pni liuJ^ii^riLJivsiicnK.iJhdlKiii tm r mm 

rnfmof" ■MfT'Wliiwnwiii^^inrTwh^n h'?^rrnr?nT™?fn?*fn 
uJiik'v.snrrt btjf. Ill uddMiu^i. t^^i'iriAlli'' AJkl kAnJ iirTliiilj linl MC'AiLx: 
|inKiilyr>ijmnrmKl iBJiJctr-in wlM UhiiU Iv iiirtiilril ui u liqh-i^iiJilK 
rnf wrrNp i^iarui ^fp^i "hiip » ijiflllWi 

■■ fervid uurF nji'Ai Ur* JAiiMlrup |^ni1rtai^.4|^Pfrifir1ili* hiMAJrft 

li^i mrtJu-d •.■flili'iiMTViLf Vciuih ViX* prt9. ii'K4» \h: 

4 iiLiAjm wv hwliil UI lAi4- ukl llul lQiiiMM4j ufu mil hUiilf i^JiiMiq^ 
iifif r iHimp n.Hvr nwr- rxi ivw of llvlf pvlHiO''r*i^Tn In IhHr 
irtiMftrin 14 lii'l Nwr 'ifTlvIi^ K\^n».<.n 

iiirrliiql ptuLlu' hjiiMigf niiiit. YiiiiJi niHuUd dli 11(11,111 Lin niilLiilf 
Ltnulrf; lmuv--nf i Lirk nf u nn[4ir>TmJ hvdrH?. ^•rmll ludniy -rv 
fi i-ofll^pvr. ^wx I'A'I bicil onkti^ ta ihe rMicij -uM \hx 

uvaihiJjilil^ li»iiH>j rvwunini Cik fiH-Lir yiMilJi ilBrciij Llirlr uyliiJ 
IniHixm imn feriivf'iifv rfqmufevl on wtins'llr^ ■■.'nf, :iijl in ninn 
LiMn pnjLiiM \hi w*a ca\^fiK^ iTiefi ihf p^<^43-of 

y^judl, ^ mvjl' Mli&Mr>Ullj iv lITidll KqT L'lHIIJjJr. ul iJ^ LLiiv 

iiTdir Liiri, kmi iillIrlBlji m vr^HdrTl tkv hnuLrifl 

P*n nfTw-r rHrjf»iih ^ 

uiUili un.ifi% yu'l^nlllr, u»l EliiC IribJ IhauIf^ in Hair liiiuJ 
w:h wtp. Tbu hwiifh itm ilNriiriKl lij itnlj'^ nAHii In iiirliJHIl 
pir-^c^. m>-¥I %w>? vfirHv-AnpTMirT- r^nod 4Milifi^44n w.iiii 
ihu id IfUtikri Fur FieAti' yi^id Inu^llLKlr^il Djt liikiK’i^nHT'. 

■ h'lMi^ vAifjMri'r'Jrvi^jr ritJvsp-HiTir. ftfiJ VXvl iilTIf Lih. U WtU 

:m tf itw ^walrm In Ihr -I rp reMndiuHl llisl t wh iljR^dl 

•nufi jMXJih ri>j4wilr1|t5ip- 1» ih? Irtrt^^ik rr IMw |ir'>fnr»-4r>* 

\hm FinArr Mirti; wM'rtC-^Hra- nilh lii*ll |unniH^ Vh\W yoUlh 

WIV 1 ' jjTirrail}’ iin'ivnl DHniiliLn^ hh'Ii »i ivdi »4i|Kn^ Lc-iHjlin|iili< 

In ii^i|> ■•.ini.^aiih ir^wnn nr mif^r iV7»rt*'Pfnih«ii'^ 

\hu k >.xiliiiiii) arid k Li^>:-r1ili-ii Fin FiML^-r pur!:tii»iH> 

Hfi^Hrl ^diniriunw'^ir^^ pivliniLilKii ri Uil' imuuiui.^ 


Tiif^nHl Iriiui iMivimi vmiM fai 

*nrPiH«d I kiBw.i l.'^f^^^^^rY■^JH^ l■■■^p M ^ n -rrirwi '■dh llll^ — n^^vPIi 
p njTPhp'k'l^ilp l'wf> hsph'^VfT^. r«J il p>jnc 

pLJk^.i-^-nuwBfa ri f - ) I i hi ^T* Ifc-^ 

II ~ ■ hW4. U-I-^ 

— --.I .j hpruPt^iMi lii^’irp L-plb AU<.CUrfn 

hftfrPisr.n^ni.LMV-f^MMi^rMvIn^'kMsM up hijwp ifihi bniTU 
fea UP iviUdp. li 
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Staffs 
Iih:'[vmsc.'c1 
CooirdiFLati’Dii with 
Fertetnl jitid 
ItugnLuia Lu l-tTwiJc 
Indcpc^tirii^nt living 
f^Tvices w Youth, but 
Uiuricr! I licLilvT 

LinkflgiPfi urmfi!? 

Prw'arm 


.vnrf Ti('IA. 'X> bmoK^ riofdniili* vWi k nunVLiff or 

irinlF, :iiil LiriJ Ihil iib. inrviOM iiTjnfirtjiiftvm 

lJkV:]ii.iliki’f IMi«| Liil rnHii llii- i Mjli v Iri' hfaCnl 

FTfvcirnI liTvml In ■tf*-TiA'|>ipj: ihf Hiirn^ prnvMiy |o af^TO 

liwiii^ iinirr Ihi'H' im^ruu nrKta iHid.mu. Huii« ui> iivvithI 

bfiiftiiij ii.ioi kJrd Mi. LJMiis.' iiF M-nli-o |ini>. 1 ik- 9 . iinA iiJijti ('o(i.av 

wvif knifw biif pm ml lo^#! * 

SiKi^o V.V ^tellri usi^J -llirttiiii MWf'fln-Hj rtririi.v l«ikif!-s inunt.^ht' 

]^ilh pnifpiinR. Wirw c^ Ihr kiIph vf Tfn#d rvjvHWfl nrirMhNpj^mli^ 
li'Vrl ‘P'^hV jUuiqjVq llul iiv<viTiCdlKi'':.i Tmii IIii' HuiriPiijLlil 

IMntproemn riril oilwr UMf ofmrko no L^iv neriKro(n^O< M^fihrf 

lE-4kijiuu lb.j< imHh iir^ilh In hvln* r.ini :iul [HHiiiki i4nJiqi#.k tar 
Ui^kr.ViKit'rviot'Ailk^K^'. Vui h1kifii.lL'iklrij:Ji]iip'iiiii>Jiiii.Tli. 

HP*^k>-Tl Fnkll.' I)tk IVIIIwiV InPTWnoil MHr«'|:#l lt)» hpip IfiiH 
laiinM ^TcniMi iwniiK'k, Kuril im Uir Irliir l]iir«ljnqUH di Liik^i iiul 
TiiIiIIji. 7| Mill EihH ul'i^ ttK' Asmoy Fdi UiurtFoiw iHUWJilLa. lMiI Air 
nrr ikii^h I ':m> AilnJnHYHinn AiUlIrmiri .Tir f pmMjilm 
Ji'wkriiC’iJ Lu mUlilL>Ji IJiili^^rn wiUi u^Jht Cu^tiJ, Miff, iir knid iiruf^Ms 
LrKlihJ>v| llohifH wjriiiAVWTi^ 'K ■hivHid’i 

in« limmi iT>itit¥HTiliiT Amni^fiif irii I IlfirLilJi Hhi vnHvInii A^k^rrfl 
IliikK^ cj4hrt i1.'wim\':4 hi lliHi iiiiiiiiMihin. iijch » 

•wnffH. imnirti’ SCn-IrM it.i |,vynh In 'Iw- ►nt^-’r-liHlI i^Wlf 

prcf^n 


Jh^pv-inlrft.' wi' mfiF*iv4l In iyiil In mrlMII nin.vij iJm riinH 

wvn.' IrieA Lii wi 

n»ffMl hhdii ilui arc- lordly irrHrUj^l c^mU.- dTiJk- i-hlkt Bi^rirf^ 
iVfura. h]^ iillvr 4nircih in IHf^I mine irf TTdHl in iHH 

rrv*^l>'>l M.'MTuJ limnlL'hi IIibL liiiiki' iTifir diSiy Iu-htiIiI.iLJi Liiiki^Jni 'Ailh 

■'Hlw rri| |ir>>|nnv>. virliNJIrie 41 ^ If <1^ ■:ir lnfi>r¥iNl>in w ihf 

:imy-id iini.ijarTJiJ.'.'iBidik yi -ujii Malr -ir JirdimfTX in 

ijnjf^iJii [iiIiiiIiIlV CKTIi'ld^ Fhifn S'tULii'ji mJiI iliy il^i kIliI cni bird 

|HT#rw!i| |if :iwi T<l1lf !r- hw) nvrridii 

L'<oiinJindmi ulTivlh, ibjI whjir DiikvalLubi in Hmi' in Hi rw^ kwru 


InflPiKiTifjm 

lyi^lBl In^nt^h-r 1^ H awJ 

Jlri 1-rfBl-ft-lB-J hifU'ufrrdUnH^pH IbMIA. Ka i AailikfiV h rt iiihWJ Ib^ k 

n HbJw I t fifik I illjfif Ki^CbKi-Ib^ bi« ^b 1 lAV PiMA| hi LbJJ VtM'ffi* 

InTHOkTi l•UJ4^3b bniHrMi honk li ium.HT rr^^Mht fbr 

kinJ i^^hJii p pc4fimuf l' nMLifit^rmcu 


UHJtHT-ICVTT 
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rtnT4iqv:v1 vhh vi iM^ |f iiHhlii n In rfeNr vm 

Umf Jiii£aHEM|jM Ihi i* rwJ jdprjjiv Iji.'un iTci^mikHl Tqmih 

p^mi. ihH liu-iwKV> Ar- H> 'hr- ihii -fwic- iviM \w*\ •.'Mkl uHrnrr 

iiflK'uti liurrr III Ihrtr aw:mTirKi e4 nwimici Inxn irUin* 

fuNL- P4rii lii ilUr In EUTILAkH' hiJL-a- riif 

nwrnvnffein v^fHiPirHl b^' l|v h^iIp#. aw T>4Ji'.d.'^4'#M'*wvirftPf7i' fi^lf iiF 
lajiiThH^ Mi^iiC UTiubii^i' impraiu any lui r-riBlriUjIiil B? firijvr 
lunrvis-vrf.hi^h riKfilnfi dM lhr;^' »tn 4JHu-irf cf il»f am^' ti 
viTif-H mlLiJibi ftivi i^lhfT lT4nl, pdaw, irr lerMJ iingijTuu. Ln nihlliKin, 
idTR-uh lidATk lurt^'ih-lo Unhi^^vTi V^llli ijllirr pL^hriJ luvJ ^Aill' 

pn^p7^all hivarw rtfilirriT^B PfrtfTWn |rr1iiTllJ^ Ul 

IwrfunMJiri'juuh wiiuiK inunau lv iJlbMi Liv iJmI^ qT 
\h'y^ MdfLO ■^■iiJri wrvkfi- bcftwirriMih iron cthn* i^icki In 

Mfiih I 'mitou, rirdp-iJM VFiriTBHl In Idltfricul lied rduiu Til [iprrp-ra 
rJiiUEAcii nail llkailk-ai In llirn liid wi'ttui' i^^idmi nivlw-il H-h hiv riwii 
mulilj^l^ nfvncln -inf ih? I'liVT^k' 

|>C'F1?A)— 9 niHHliiryiirsiriinialHnmHilnlrr.iJ iHOiluKi' inqnBiJi— 

\bfS i»tf Wl^k-nJ phi^rfia dM Mn'i'-lik- dhl rniilbr< In 

I ilv If hr# |lniH''l'^ jKnpv Bv IIHvIsTirY^’ijiTd Ti^iili 

rwiMJiMvilHl UuJ Uiv CnXib Lh^ BiidiJliil Bv imrriA.' ■■rwrli rL^jlim^ Uul 

r«i iiitf^ III IfVncliy PiVHlorf> r>-drfil|^ 'hnrM iv^pivia ’*vrf- 


•‘nbv P>1h«: ff/f^ I'nM PVii i i^Kr<"btW 

ildiiucuaTi-nriPtMrv.Ki' MiT II. jmi 

' A biai u'llH raj liudMiJfi IHh' nvii lint -irriTdrlTfii jriB~ v1ir-rp 
rviLwr jZV rKk-iridtd rouEnlo'li^h rfrifrlosiiiuii-iiyrtT 

■rdlr^wBBE ife'nl ud Hbfr b^iihin ikni-siJiid*vl>f 


■dM^dl-lDwff 
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fitateji’ and HHS’h 
A tilorw In Re^tKMisse 
to Hrqdrenumts 
Havs Mot V(!l 
Established 
AjCfountabLIily for 
Indeppudent Living 
Profirams 


AJI ™7nH.<ir™|fii>«l nrtJiljfr^T pjKii n" mf ifcwl iirKfr-r tna 
■ lijiBlU^ uuvimJ niHEU An ^'K tiir Uirir lukiKikJiiil 

I'« It# jbMiiL<' 'ptrAu^lifd i-piMCKbmihV' iirurnuik^i wdJn 

mnd ■dTiH4.vljJi< |iti»4jrvt n^inK fwrriHtiw iLmiT Itwn Jl1hP .^rvl 
tixlmj li-SVbi lu liHj4iikc kii>i -nVl Un- pivt^fci Hr iwrUig^ hpsc^ 
rii-iif r Flip Nn rvi lni(.'lffi>^«i In |itjn i" 'HJlIffi 

uAmuJiim III iiiMfivr^UJi^ pHT:i^n |if rtcruuinv iinl wblf 
4111(1 rr|jun#d I'jlkvllrifi hiNi- iIJIL rliAiPl kiw ('14klK1IU'('(14in(4jlkl 
|i nirlirllnii ^vinh In (1rii*TmiiFilvk'^.iininm 1IFU( hu h^in In 
iTiLiJuAiLP H'lix'OnI iinkiiniAjiil lirnpl in^nnu. 

^ pkniii'i'ATr T.xrtniii /iTHiiii' Ail iLiIim ik(i4ji|j.'d.-ffliJi' iiiBhu 

nnjitrnj i»j’ n.Xt ihn i|mctiii«I lna(pHirtf m iMiif vri'ki'^ilwj 

pkJHi'd [O [ihAik' III CMli't (AA- S^iUlh Ukl lilMYtlKa UiIUll A-tHkli- 

lii-AI *?, bii bH* hnvnii n'oiKnij. IIkjh' piviji :euI cr|m^ c-miri bf* ih.>^ 
!(►(»*?>« xtufr' nikpnpiiFtiiil'.Inj.frTBrHm UTillf M'l'fidlirtifc 
kliunl lliil liic liUi'p- Bill llillUB rLiH'iili-anrnVil tt- iJki [illJiiiiy ri'n-irijil 
Lhriipiii'y iHMl III nKiiriirilalu' im' iiF III/ Mtudn' I'nmrjji limbi 
AC'F'dH rid rniiMruuirsyi ipn n ijrtrikTii (»|wiiin(! rnmii. «(» 
Hnbilk'luk.ljHPI fef liWKlUlnji MAi^rWI. HI Aikin iXOulitd' 
MiinMiirji. Ahx. nwh. iwh iLmlip ikviknipl |1 iai mil jiinbIi 4iiB 
'■■nrtiHi In (Mr N-.tpf wi ii^i lirdirr'jll HFklif li (klTli.nll w-tv-ktnlri? 
V.liiilirf Ildi-S lILl Ifyih; liNfiiPbl III pAi>il1b£ r'bkkf youili Ijj HiV liHr 
HiiriTH-iriir." 


Oki iliY hidi-ef CHI hti1(4(' if iiLrii ki.Hii lU -iOiwiii ukl iti(' llbiilct iiF 
Ld^inihM rTiLTrlnR TnlmJ iyir:7l ZJIII SIM, nul tiuiicil 

rripjrti Aif -tl fnlvni rEH-iJ jm 24&I uriSGltJ. vk' firuri 

ihp* rr^iivkip 

a hV-pr bi4h ■■riufUnl ihr Woruiiilu* I»ih(:lrf4im t04\\dKft- 

Uv ■■■ntmni qI* will imwnltfd HlnJi^^Kn ihi^ Viiraiil 

i^.v- in p>f * l ihMP piiiprH^ 

i IHf- r4«tu-Yiiv Lii [iiir iiwrutar-^ ■ miJilvIikfi i'«ccrric^ iht- 

:4uln DliTiih^ Ui urluw lor ^quIIl 
•* AraiiLil rp|hTO FiV iJI •l^fl'jilP4{-riHiwiHl InFrarimtifi ihii ilrl wil 
dJp.-cil3 D!? WomiulLtf; ta ih<-lr-9uii^ |4:«. iii4Juip h urit'k^ 


n'pPFNPVHKPKh' wi"T<p Kt k'b iri 

■■hrvipkTl Irtfj rr^mp-in¥.» ¥• M*'L' M l*"^■■«k’|ll»l \\\^ Wi-* 

■ ■ri’uli^vCudiiiJa a ^uba'iiit^'aalh^l'iAad I'm AJr 

■ aV^rtabWI kiL£| liHJ klirJLfH'i^XI 


nAfurr.iHTT 
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'*hf iJwr shp-flrrwnn^ awf-ijif-w »fn4ci^ rhinj^ of nra^n^ 

li'rfutllilc'i4L 

■■ l irch' III ;ffiirKl laiqnw ittihih wi^ pn 1 ^v^‘nl, b rriioriJi riki ncd 
Irpiluik ck4r ‘kin ihfj n^?d k* 'kimiirtf profswicAH'.inl 

iiiwliiij iki' piJa ijr ifh' -iliin' Li^i-|M'ii^‘-dJ Lri*ili|q 

Alt lifltiftb Mil tki£ Jiiy rvfifpiaj' Uir liiiAilktu uf llmr 
4m'upiiii9--u >•>>?< iM nHYiluf -mi'^ llw-^ Ind^iiffWkw Ih'kf 
pr Tunm ritnfH fc*il #iTikin4 llul it*? rrl}rtffi »lrW ln-nrU-cffLi4 

lJ’mI Odit bHk^'rijkiM ll■<l■‘ll Uiui^nlih ■IlKii' lu FC'IA. I'lAiiiJTiiiii'jUx 

^afTtP Alt"'' lllnfinivfl ih? 

in^nBi by an trvir^ Lbr jiliuajiJ n^irii^ uiliriErlii^ ^LijLmjhrr, uul 

ii4irMliiCiJllr|j ■Allh Ilk- >4dCC:1 Cfl'iC-iib Ln lliAf *in\i\Ti 

n^nhid rtimx4iir JJili nMw Aw IhMr ivi-'IrW'nrihF-rtHnini'ilK 
irxi iTDcq Uul iUii' iibuH uid uiiuaJ Jip<iflb4>Bu4 h^jw tu 

^•.■ciNr- nLijNi'Hliif irolv In riJkihlcii. M'Ki’imHiiT'TTiKaii.^ \tm Lk- 

•I Ml :-irril I-Vuiltp ^4nimi lE^ur Cl ilwI In-iTL'diiilii Mi* wnipW 

hiAil ih'.'HlriJv Hi¥ru u Dju 1 In dhdIIuj 

►Lkpfndriii tlfif j'WsiTfli'. kM ilK ^'I^H k hmhffi In ihr- Lhpf--afri 

uuiinJ id lUln iitlkrlivLcsi pnulli criiqmK ifilp|H'iidJvil bwipC 

MTWri 

■ .^^rmihi^ J'ljnlA Th IWjfNlivM LUkAm-: ALT IwihjI hHnijkiLTi 
•pnnm III rinv^i n pLjn In rWInr iLiln rm>irriiu' riumiivinkn. 
#rv>.t4. Niri •m.'Kirm In ilpr- K'lA rfqjurffTif re ird'Kfw 

klliLTI llul MSV. ifVn .vU>4 Dv4.ukT;1 Jiriiniulku m juiUn' njliiiruu 
jrF nprrtwin|.dmiu.ilhPL Ln jWIIL AI S ^Uiinl »-fk*Fplr^ilY' 
^'uikjtiil Y'HHh In TTiUtflili*^ IVinJ^jf-'in'nTii id lPTMmmlr« 

III uflpiiuvk iiKniika juiX uiiMm iKrfcmuiii’ in 

■Tfimllnfl n; |h.1wi pntparm. Imwl pi ij fwri 

mki iMi Au^ I A. ShK. hiK i> cif Jul> JWT. llAiifc njlO'^'^'mlrifi ihr- 
iirikiii luvn iKJl Iif4*ii iMiwd.^ 

Tk,' |<nir-»H nA^-i Inchrk on h etfiMMi Uin^rriiiloii 'in ifl 

jiiMlh wfeii VH'nivwl IndipmfiPBi llitBf; un+m^ ]fmlh whii ■ 

Fiitfvr iikv^ i|^' IT. ufA fniii'v-wi ■iriiniulius ui i^uilli id Uhujil 
i]. y^f my>n*h wy^ rwh*ffl.vikt'C»lf™ H'-lrn.wr-t'W' \m\ ?JdkT 
lip rfeild uHl:*r qpwY in' ■nidvTWHinv MiifHuInd bV lidinJ ^'InTm 
ridih. Ilh- hJkir HIM tt-pidl i m-jIiv^I^^iLjIh Hi-li'n-i’CiB. hi-IUdlifilN.- 


KBlMd Viiiku Trunu IteiM Tl b# 4 (lM N.AKIiCBib 
■'cJiMu fK. L»l 
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lyp* inln^ivlnil tav«iji.wrvuTO rprni.i^ mkIi sh h^Hii,i.-Hk]iTUHi 
Hrkijlfc.TThkiJij«ri oiil lIjA MtiitiMlML T1 h^4cu u/l- in 
m f n irafyrirfi >iu^ Tnr ^ ih^jr^lh qH.i>^w Nyiijn^ 

In •■nJ^ l■3>4^^b^ a «■ li^iir^' lll^ l4i|Nrw 

pviyiiB^irv iilfbmMain mx bcH'lnp pirpiiLillin o/ yiiii&jl aj;n ]T. AU 

3iiMh pvfu Hm ]T3ii:rti •^il v-liL- In [•mrr Luif- K 7 iUJ\Y3i->J ■iti 

AAPriKff iioIrctfTiM. nirrmi #nfib^Tnvn 

vuaiJ liv nipjln'd, ki iiiidurl S^kmHJ|j iLm']fH v^SlIi Lht'^mlli uJ 
W pvtfl SI. nn^*^ u.iYA|ri r^irw ihP"iHi^ lu |>iJI j mviiH'' n^fTi ihH 
lEwtnr iii|PiiiJim vKh wlnlLlii iunliKi dvw Urilfi^-i^mjTryK 

Pl€ •.'UriiF^'. i'-diriuiLM hill OL'i^e T/OO'SrMJih In iino In f0t4 v.1ili •^at 

IT ymn.Aji| 4.^ ilc l^iu^ i.if lin jin^MHl tpi^rq^Nf! rTpnNHKiillV. ih#- 

■ImJL' ^iidU Ur jiLkmiil teaiviiy ■ l■Jl■ll■ll uTiMJ ■■ Ol* 

rnliiir^niiffTiWl. 


n.>ulu friiti ■juriifi'rv. li Ti^rii] fbi d k* 

JBI iLfJm dnrHpwl l^omlprq jfinrih vhu hnf Imn FrTf;i|v^i^mt FfTtf^b 
fibCvr Licr FimiluJ iiiltriH£jwi Ui ■iituniair UvrHtilm. niiiidljd 
ffliAi^TW w ^■^lh^r*e rwn 

llul Ui.'j wiTi' I nil ITT PHI hU in mrtariirqi nnar Uea IhI iiTckj' }nnAL 

PiJnUtr. J] nihl n-UlWlL-d riiuinjxldif V^llli CtUJIh htAnl 

^TfVh afln*?! Irmfyir [vnirri of llrw' ^ur1 i^iifHnl hif lull ImilAi 
rvwluiifmJI UiL'jif^i. riniiWl^. ikYliidi n i^' hlidj.'H V4i.' vlAhnI 
n:T>in>74i ihdi ocdiHTVif c^iir-oriK- ‘idH. h lpJI> ■rhil'-nplrif ^ik^ 
ll»fn' 11 UILIm llifjmii ilii III fnil ymrih inlrM tfa* yniiU ihvurki^ 
Milii'.'' ihrmuixi. PiinlHi'.'ic^rie •iifTli'lii^wen:' iiur'^i'd lAanf ihh 
L'dilP iiT Ihv m fdfvrihrj brllK'n ihiJ >iT^h wAii np ilnJ^ 

vHI w ruin.' lilu:^ lu parlif ijAA; ai Oi.' riibKv->i^ ■ili'hVkivi. llim 
ikk'WTfif ilw rr^Pb. ■ftlifn Fill?' t#fljf<l ih?- niFf. II 

itlr.ilri^r-KKili'H-nitJil im lB--riiijliaT IUp I'liljiir-uji i^riMounl -r^ llip 
n.\rdr^-Hiiiu. Fiirq^iiUNiili^. ilif diAMfiii^ nihiimijrrf neb 
Ihv ^ilh kmu up^^rJ IhjI Ihv jqj|pnc> irfl mrwnrllrqi rfami In Ihir 
ruiinr j 'I'ici.i Air’ LluJ liwki ui^ .ud^ily. dmHi m 

iwwwt^ why J v^pf wTifi nfnme* 4ii>J -aipp.^^ ihii ilw nsm:> 
FildilD^i a Li:ll4nq< jihiifw iiiv 

* itniifMkitr H’Dfuinviiu.' M Aj' liru' ill rHirjhJIH rrMrw, At'Prtprftad 
in ilw -f^TJiwikw 'ir F^^ir w^i-\fin5 

uVirin'idiiil IaIJu^.K'i^'L'h bj Jk^vl^lr^^ £iPl7. Fk^£'>rt. ii U irv 1/ 
IJal ^cidlirm' will Iv jHivtfiI x ihu |huiI. JIh n^unnl lij F^'IA, tkJH' 
P-T^JWl W-in.’ iTTpH-ltyl K it*' rt^TTW? ?ir»,Ti|nr WrtllTh «Mftl 
ill C'.<|irrlJiiC'Hjd ik-d^i ilui Jiiiikiri^ li 


ajMi^T II 
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irdpmrfefN irrr^ |ini.ijniif.4fi rtAmI p^ijK m 

hdJT^ih^f ihf f vi^fnTtffiHl rvrfvu^iiii 4nd cfir-ilvn If- mi. FII?F 

hiCulriJ iJih i-flitl h JCtil ■aIiIi h luJlLB^iilik- n-Vklh' uT\HHriMaiMy 

linKnjurw ^iniu+iri iafttarvnnji.mifc^miifiK liLlr^ HVMrm JlfcLS 
'.•ijinraci^l “Alih -i rw^tmh Mfflhiw wf'WfdHn n rwili:«w|i|f w 
lik'i'C^ iiHkiA'hikif Ii>-ii4i IJhI uK-C lli4-<riii.’jlA-£f lllr 

■ ■vmlixdK-ii'' njvl id ninliici KrilinLiGfu ill ilv KaijiSHl 

|inif^TM'^4Ai Unl* liuH iifLhi' tnciii wl L^k rKli^lcfiiil cnliriA, tilt- 
l^iv|nj||mu fur Um ■rvdiuliiB.fuv LiiUi*±X 


'll ibf ui‘IifiA' racti ika fh ^^rcnKTiiiiTa 

iki.i'JVFFivuT^ rii^R IV«nrv' 4 *<ihlh‘'hrr*'Tl il kvH h KiT"Hh kw*^ 
h“kT'-Rn' » miFFi* !■■ 

i’/ r ■>M ■ k-A b- 

■r niiLn yiul M-irpjui#«j kria’-k. 

trih# tfwnuAi vniiva. ud Iwiv u idK^A-ui#P ^ u-d daddd hiw ■ mill# 
fcM.ikm^vrvnl'u ■ nn^^arJhU n m-nqrrtHn wJd m rrdKT ilv 
t<nJTBTkrT rf I 9 71*7 rrTfnvmli|*K'*pfpn 1 

M kfv^P"al M ■'v«rr pmdJi'H 

F^ j.i bIMfI 

IriU mm-lvlB wl'itHiMUip kvI upaim^— ih# I'taiwi lUICHTfrc# 
ITtfetri ud ifef NajimJC^unljpfwiii C-rnpr 


dL 


■dM^* 1 -lLVff 



TbUi 3: n^iffiFii hcuM li dm IUtaK» EAihi.riefi-Dl rqi 

Vdj*i P*o^Bfii 





oi 

d \inrti 

Lir^di cf 

PCV^f HdERH EP 
^Piniiil 

Lh rtr^lH CcAifif, Daimnf 

DmBnaivuad 

1? 

4H 

amu-iia 

EtifasTk 


■.id 

ki.T<^ twn 
P 44 iCil ariJ 
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«TffepT«rL 

•mMfera* 1^ 



PteTi 

■Mlmia 

DlCfiqpiiMI 

p^TVi 

E^SHtTwn.^^ 

Tif^smy 

Pukusa ki 

Mirty^fci Jaa 
a^VT7>' 

It 

IH CrfB-rg 

Inva* v2l 

tj nl 

nn.'^nY 

Muid'jLHn. 

iVk-iwfi 
b'kHifi nivui 

kw*M. 
ntowanAd Hi 
-Tvrkrt^ 

CUHW^ 

13 

ta b^MTiia-l ^ 

[i^iii*«». 

hoMMmaMddf. 

v*a 


in Ih# i^Hvi tMwl In unH, w nnifci nFrimnvvjLiilraABn llllK CT| ir> 
■^B/iinici liui Llh 1 1 V jj iJ. .kn.iJ ifvuaii>iiiC iiUhT TLilmiJ 

ihii ^ijih In >fiHr inm-4i><in m -irrl 

pnivalr ^nJiJhrr nn bjiir li> jtitw ■irrr>m uiiArOuw |inii/xn>.ajil 

iS) >iuf^liri| ixt^inlrciftniM Tur imv hhu'cii iTii 

TT^vip. jni n iirJIlimi pmnm n^t^vul nfTIrrw rm luv- |ii 

XBfTTBi B Uiv nii^L *ji >iiiili ii lusli'mrv iimI 

il»»Mwtnribf t-nnjylf«'Ml rran n*.' 

bi^ iniibrnnilnl 


«M>-r 7 -HN 
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CocicludjivB 

Ohsf'ft'aUow 


111 M.Ki'nK^il^ mn^^wi ivi pibjVHlFfirF ta ^ rtiuiilr^ 
Iic4i [kiA rv9im>i4inT4iuliil iml ■.HfliliiNiiBi^wriva kE'nm iibuo' MKud 
Ifr'fjrlfiff hMil 'avWp;. l>?Jhh. «*jirBd«LiiKP I>?<Kihl 
T iv tl taif p l^gi.riB Ivh [mrrKl ^ j wi.ijr rimlnKJrlnijn Mill cui h« mil 
hi lirini. riiiW ll’p.-n^- MnliJ sfJUi-nfe^ IlhrtnEi-L-E. ihbi fUi'iiJIi’qj 

»\imp fiTK nirTKJ+frI rft-fwp-onw In inwHrfl ipi? L-pFt«t 
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Appendix 1 : Fiscal Year 2004 Chalee Foster 
Oirt^ IiKiependencf? Pmgrain: Final Fiin<ls 
Allotted, Expended, and l^etnmed to Federal 
Treasury, by State 
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Appendix 11: Fiscal Year 2004 Chafee 
Education aiuJ Training Vouchers: FuikJs 
A] Jotted, Expended, and l^etnmed to Federal 
Treasury, by St ate 
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Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. 

Dr. Courtney. 

STATEMENT OF MARK COURTNEY, PH.D., BALLMER CHAIR IN 

CHILD WELL-BEING, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, UNIVERSITY 

OF WASHINGTON 

Dr. COURTNEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am here to share 
the findings of a study being conducted by my colleagues and I in 
the States of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa of young people aging 
out of foster care in those three States. 

Our study involves three interviews with young people. We inter- 
viewed 732 young people when they were 17 to 18 and still in care 
in those three States back in 2002/2003. We followed up in 2004 
with about 82 percent of them when they were on average about 
19.5 years old. 

The information I present today comes from those interviews. We 
just finished last year interviews when they were 21, but the Com- 
mittee beat me to the punch, and we will not be releasing those 
results for a few more weeks, but later this Summer, we will. 

Our study informs child welfare policy, I believe, in at least three 
ways. First, it provides the first comprehensive view of how foster 
youth are faring in the transition to adulthood in the wake of the 
Foster Care Independence Act. 

Second, it provides a natural experiment regarding the effects of 
allowing young people to remain in care past 18. 

Illinois allows youth to remain in care through their 21st birth- 
day whereas Iowa and Wisconsin generally discharge youth around 
their 18th birthday and almost never after their 19th birthday. 

Third, our interviews include questions used in nationally rep- 
resentative studies allowing us to compare outcomes of foster youth 
to youth generally. 

I will focus on four study findings I believe help inform policy 
and practice. 

First, although some of the young people we were following are 
faring reasonably well, more of them are having significant difficul- 
ties during the transition to adulthood. 

I will give you a few examples. More than one-third had neither 
a high school diploma nor a general equivalency degree compared 
to one-tenth 19 year olds nationally. Whereas 57 percent 19 year 
olds nationally are enrolled in a two or 4 year college, this was true 
for less than one quarter of the young people we are studying. 

Only about two-fifths of our study participants were employed at 
age 19 compared to nearly three-fifths of their peers, and even 
among those who were employed, 75 percent earned less than 
$5,000 in the last year. 

Foster youth in transition were twice as likely as other 19 year 
olds to report not having enough money to pay their rent or mort- 
gage or being unable to pay an utility bill. They were one and a 
half times more likely to report having their phone service discon- 
nected. 

Of the young people who had already left care — a lot of them in 
Illinois stayed in care — 14 percent had been homeless at least once 
since leaving care and most of them had only been out of care less 
than a year. 
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Compared to other 19 year olds, foster youth in transition were 
more likely to report that health conditions limited their daily func- 
tioning and reported more emergency room visits and hospitaliza- 
tion. 

About one-third of our participants suffered from mental health 
problems, nearly half of the young women in our study had been 
pregnant by age 19, that is twice the rate of their peers, about one 
quarter reported having children, and while both males and fe- 
males were more than twice as likely as their peers to have chil- 
dren, they were much less likely to report being married or cohab- 
iting. 

Many of the young people in our study had experienced trouble 
with the law. Thirty percent of the males and 11 percent of the fe- 
males reported being incarcerated at least once between 17 and 19. 
Many more had been arrested. 

A second major study finding is that receipt of independent living 
services during the transition to adulthood is arguably spotty at 
best. We asked the young people questions about the services they 
received between our first and second interviews in areas of edu- 
cation, vocational training and employment, budgeting, health edu- 
cation, housing, and youth development. The only domain in which 
at least half of the young people reported at least one service was 
education, and that was only slightly more than half. 

The third finding is that we found that a majority of young peo- 
ple, and this is probably the most relevant to you, the other ones 
might not sound that new to you, the majority of young people 
would remain in care past 18 if given the opportunity, and doing 
so appears to convey significant benefits to young people. 

Among study youth in Illinois, that is the State that allows 
young people to stay in care past 18, the vast majority remained 
in care past their i9th birthday and over half remained in care 
past their 20th birthday. 

About half of the young people remaining in care, however, did 
not live in traditional foster homes or kinship foster homes or 
group care. They had actually moved into some kind of supervised 
independent living setting. Illinois has massive investment in tran- 
sitional housing. 

Remaining in care past 18 was associated with increased receipt 
of independent living services, better access to health and mental 
health care, a double likelihood of being enrolled in school and a 
triple likelihood of being in college, and a one quarter reduction in 
the risk of pregnancy between ages 17 and 19. It was also associ- 
ated with a decreased risk of some forms of criminal justice system 
involvement. 

Fourth, our study provides evidence and supports what the 
young people said earlier of the need for practitioners and policy 
makers to focus much more on the family relations of foster youth 
given the importance of these relationships to most if not all of 
these youth. 

Over one-third of our study participants actually lived with a rel- 
ative at the time of our follow up interview with them, and the vast 
majority, over 75 percent, reported feeling very close to one or more 
members of their family of origin. 
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In summary, many of the young people are not doing well. The 
glass is still less than half full with respect to the independent liv- 
ing service provision. Most young people, at least from what we can 
find, would choose to stay in care, affiliated with a system, con- 
nected to the system, if they had the choice, staying in care conveys 
significant benefits to them. 

Lastly, we really need to pay more attention to family relations. 
I look forward to answering your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Courtney follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mark Courtney, Ph.D., Ballmer Chair in Child Well- 
Being, Sehool of Social Work, University of Washington 

Today 1 share with you the findings of a study being conducted by the Chapin 
Hall Center for Children at the University of Chicago and the state public child wel- 
fare agencies in Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin, following young people as they “age 
out” of the foster care system. Our study involves three interviews with young peo- 
ple. We interviewed 732 youth in 2002 and 2003 who were 17 or 18 years old and 
still under the jurisdiction of the child welfare agency and followed up in 2004 with 
603 (or 82 percent) of these young people when they were on average about 19 and 
a half years old. The information I present today comes from these interviews. Re- 
ports from a third wave of interviews conducted last year when the respondents 
were 21 will be available later this summer. 

Our study informs child welfare policy in at least three ways. First, it provides 
the only comprehensive view of how foster youth are faring in the transition to 
adulthood since the Foster Care Independence Act became law. Second, it provides 
a natural experiment regarding the effects of allowing youth to remain in foster care 
past age 18; Illinois allows youth to remain in care through their 21st birthday, 
whereas Iowa and Wisconsin generally discharge youth around their 18th birthday 
and almost never later than their 19th birthday. Third, our interviews include ques- 
tions used in nationally representative studies, allowing us to compare experiences 
of foster youth to those of other young people. I will focus on four study findings 
that I believe help inform policy and practice. 

First, although some of the young people are faring reasonably well, more of them 
are having significant difficulties during the transition to adulthood. Few of them 
are obtaining the education necessary to succeed in today’s economy. More than one 
third had neither a high school diploma nor a general equivalency degree compared 
to one-tenth of 19 year olds nationally. Perhaps most troublingly, whereas about 57 
percent of 19 year olds nationally are enrolled in a two — or four-year college, this 
was true for less than one-quarter of the current and former foster youth in our 
study. Only about two-fifths of our study participants were employed at age 19, com- 
pared to nearly three-fifths of their peers; over three-quarters of those who had 
worked in the past year had earned less than $5,000. Foster youth in transition 
were twice as likely as other 19-year-olds to report not having enough money to pay 
their rent or mortgage (12 percent) or to be unable to pay a utility bill (12 percent) 
and 1.5 times more likely to report having their phone service disconnected (21 per- 
cent). Fourteen percent of those discharged from care reported having been home- 
less at least once since leaving care. Compared to other 19 year olds, foster youth 
in transition were more likely to report that health conditions limited their daily 
functioning and reported more emergency room visits and hospitalizations. About 
one-third of our study participants suffered from mental health problems we as- 
sessed, including post-traumatic stress disorder, substance abuse, and depression. 
Nearly half of the young women in our study had been pregnant by age 19, twice 
as many as their peers. About one-quarter of the young people reported having chil- 
dren. While both males and females were more than twice as likely as other 19 year 
olds to report having a child, they were less likely to report being married or cohab- 
iting. Many of the young people in our study had experienced trouble with the law; 
30 percent of the males and 11 percent of the females reported being incarcerated 
at least once between our first and follow-up interviews. They were more likely than 
other 19 year olds to report engaging in criminal behavior and being victims of 
crime. 

A second major study finding is that receipt of independent living services during 
the transition to adulthood is arguably spotty at best. We asked the young people 
questions about the services they received between our first and second wave of 
interviews in six domains: education; vocational training and employment; budg- 
eting and financial management; health education; housing; and services to promote 
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youth development. The only domain in which at least half of the young adults re- 
ported receiving at least one service was educational support. 

Third, we found that a majority of young people would remain in care past age 
18 if given the opportunity and that doing so appears to convey significant benefits. 
Among study youth in Illinois, the vast majority remained in care past their 19th 
birthday and over half remained past their 20th birthday. About half of the young 
people remaining in care lived in traditional family foster care, kinship care, or 
^oup care, but about half moved on to various forms of supervised independent- 
living. Remaining in care past 18 was associated with increased receipt of inde- 
pendent living services, better access to health and mental health care, a doubled 
likelihood of being in school and tripled likelihood of being in college, and a one- 
quarter reduction in the risk of pregnancy between ages 17-18 and 19. It was also 
associated with a decreased risk of some forms of criminal justice system involve- 
ment. 

Fourth, our study provides evidence of the need for practitioners and policymakers 
to focus more on the family relations of foster youth, given the importance of these 
relationships to foster youth in transition to adulthood. Over one-third of our study 
participants lived with a relative at the time of their follow-up interview and the 
vast majority of all the young people reported feeling very close to one or more mem- 
bers of their family of origin. 

I look forward to answering your questions and discussing the policy implications 
of our study’s findings. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. 

Mr. Stangler. 

STATEMENT OF GARY STANGLER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, JIM 
CASEY YOUTH OPPORTUNITIES INITIATIVE 

Mr. STANGLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Gary 
Stangler. I am Executive Director of the Jim Casey Youth Opportu- 
nities Initiative. We are a national foundation devoted exclusively 
to the issue of youth aging out of foster care. We were formed by 
the Annie E. Casey Foundation out of Baltimore and Casey Family 
Programs out of Seattle. 

We have been doing this work for 6 years and prior to this, I was 
the Director of the Missouri Department of Social Services under 
both Republican and Democratic Governors. 

I was the Commissioner during the nineties when we did welfare 
reform, with the passage of the Temporary Assistance to Needy 
Families. 

I would say that at that time, the creativity, the innovation, the 
ideas that were bubbling up in the States and that were promoted 
in the Federal Act is something that we have not seen in Chafee. 

As the GAO report just noted, the States have been pretty slow 
to even spend the money that Congress made available. They have 
been slow to exercise the Medicaid option. 

I would say in my experience over the last couple of years, this 
has really begun to change. I think the States lacked good practice 
models. They lacked good notions of what to do with this difficult 
population. 

Since then, we have had Mark Courtney’s research, Peter 
Pecora’s, Casey Family Programs, alumni studies, and I think as 
GAO just noted, you have seen the States increasing the uptake of 
the spending. 

What I would argue is what we need for Congress to do to cap- 
ture the momentum we are just beginning to see over the last 2 
years in the States in several areas. The first, Mr. Chairman, you 
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started by saying you have not met a foster kid who did not want 
to go home or who did not want to stay connected to their parents 
or family. I would say I have not either, in the 25 years I have 
been doing this. 

I have come to believe that the drive for family is hard wired in 
us and that it should be national policy and a national goal that 
no child leaves foster care that does not have a connection to an 
adult, a supportive adult, preferably a legal relationship, guardian- 
ship, kinship, reunification, adoption, something that has a sense 
of forever and unconditional support attached to it. 

You heard it eloquently from the young people earlier. I think 
the States are starting to make progress in this area for a couple 
of reasons. One innovation is paying attention to what the youth 
themselves have to say. We have largely ignored them over the 
past years in child welfare practice and ignoring the fact that they 
often knew who the family members were, who the relatives were 
that could provide support and be a permanent placement. 

I think second we should for those kids who cannot be reunited, 
that we need to move quickly on termination of parental rights, but 
there are going to be kids who are going to be considered — Tyler 
sat up here and said I was considered unadoptable. There are going 
to be kids for whom adoption is not an option. 

For them, we need kinship care. We need guardianship. We need 
Federal subsidies, and we need to extend Title IV-E reimburse- 
ment to the States for foster care to 21 . Stopping at age 18 is arbi- 
trary in my opinion, and as you heard eloquently from them, we 
need to extend this to 21 on a voluntary basis, but importantly, I 
think, with a clear right of return. 

Again, citing Tyler. He thought he was going to be 18. He 
thought he was going to be a grown up. He was going to be a man 
now. He was going to go out there. He quickly found it ain’t so 
great out there and it’s a little harder than he thought. 

We need to allow kids to come back into care and for many 
States after discharge, that is it, case is closed. There is no right 
of return. We need to allow a right of return. 

I believe all States should exercise the Medicaid option under 
Chafee that Congress has provided. In the past 6 months, I think 
you have seen Michigan, Florida, Washington State, Missouri fol- 
lowing now to exercise the Chafee option. I think States are start- 
ing to move toward it. I think any incentive or push that can come 
from Congress would be a good thing. 

The progress with the education and training vouchers, this is an 
area where the States had great difficulty. I think we have seen 
great progress there through innovations in marketing, in reaching 
out to kids. 

I would cite a case in Northern Michigan where they assigned a 
part time worker to exclusively work with this population. She 
alone was able to triple the number of kids moving to postsec- 
ondary education. 

Finally, in the Jim Casey Youth Opportunities ten projects, we 
have what we call an Opportunity Passport. It is a matched sav- 
ings account. We are just now getting data from 2,000 kids who 
have had these matched savings accounts. What we are finding is 
that foster kids can save. In our IDA, they can save for a car or 
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a security deposit on an apartment in addition to the normal edu- 
cational expenses, medical expenses. 

Anthony Reeves mentioned that he was able to save a security 
deposit. That is how he did it, with this Opportunity Passport. It 
is a critical way to overcome the barrier of not having the financial 
resources to buy a car, that allows you to go to school and work 
in this country. 

I think that is a critical necessity if you are going to do that, and 
our data is beginning to show that not only kids can save, but they 
can save for assets that lead to better economic and educational 
outcomes. 

I would urge the Congress as you explore other options a dem- 
onstration project with IDAs that would include this. It may be rel- 
evant to Mr. Stark’s notion of a trust fund for foster kids because 
anything that a kid can save whether it would come from child 
support payments or other payments on his behalf could be suit- 
able for this kind of model. 

I thank you for inviting me and I would be happy to answer your 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stangler follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Gary Stangler, Executive Director, Jim Casey Youth 
Opportunities Initiative 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Representative Weller, and members of the Com- 
mittee. Thank you for inviting me to testify today. 

The Jim Casey Youth Opportunities Initiative is a national foundation focused 
solely on helping states and communities assist older youth in foster care make suc- 
cessful transitions to adulthood. We are a grantmaking foundation, supporting dem- 
onstration projects in both rural and urban areas in 10 States from Michigan to 
Georgia to Maine to California. Our strategies focus on improving the outcomes of 
transitioning youth, outcomes that ultimately build into two key areas that we know 
will help these young adults thrive: providing opportunities to achieve economic suc- 
cess and helping them build permanent relationships in their lives. We were created 
by the Annie E. Casey Foundation and Casey Family Programs, the nation’s two 
largest foundations devoted to disadvantaged youth and their families. 

Our foundation has been doing this work for six years, and I have been involved 
in child welfare for 25 years. Prior to this position, I was the director of the Missouri 
Department of Social Services, appointed first by Republican Governor John 
Ashcroft and re-appointed to office by Democratic Governor Mel Carnahan. 

We have learned a great deal about older youth in foster care these past several 
years. Out of more than half a million kids placed in foster care due to parental 
abuse or neglect, more than 100,000 are over age 16. Roughly 24,000 young people 
“age out” every year — that means they are discharged from the child welfare system 
when they turn 18. In fact, the number of young people leaving foster care without 
a permanent family is at an all-time high, according to a new report by The Pew 
Charitable Trusts’ Kids Are Waiting campaign and the Jim Casey Initiative. Even 
though the total number of children in foster care has decreased, the number who 
“age out” of the system has grown by 41 percent since 1998. In total, more than 
165,000 young people aged out of foster care between 1998 and 2005 — nearly 25,000 
in 2005 alone. At the same time, that study also found that those young adults who 
“age out” spent more time in the foster care system: nearly five years, compared to 
the national average of 214 years. 

These young people, unlike mine or yours, lack a stable family foundation from 
which they can move into adulthood. Many of these youth have not had the typical 
experiences growing up that teach skills for self-sufficiency, especially those youth 
emancipating from group care. Suddenly, at age 18, they’re on their own. As a re- 
sult, they often have trouble finding a place to live, finding and keeping a job, get- 
ting health insurance, continuing their education, avoiding financial trouble and 
making good decisions. For these youth, there are no parents there to advise them 
or help them recover from the bad judgments that teenagers are prone to make. 

Imagine your old 18-year-old trying to make it alone. What state your child lives 
in determines what choices and options are available. In most states, there will be 
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financial aid for college; in some states a waiver of tuition at public colleges that 
mimics the absent parental support. In a few states, there will be health insurance 
available under Medicaid. For a limited number of youth, there will be some finan- 
cial assistance for a place to live. 

With our own children, we don’t tell them they can have college help, hut no 
health insurance. For many of us, our employer-based health insurance covers our 
dependents into their twenties. And, most important, we would be there to cheer 
their successes and console them during the inevitable crises of growing up. 

The picture for youth who have aged out of care is fairly bleak, according to recent 
research at the Chapin Hall Center for Children at the University of Chicago. Those 
who left foster care by age 18 were nearly three times more likely than their peers 
to be out of work and school. They were twice as likely to be unable to pay their 
rent and were four times as likely to be evicted. Fewer than half had bank accounts. 
Nearly half of the young women had been pregnant at least once by age 19. Signifi- 
cant numbers were incarcerated or homeless at some point. 

Only half of youth in foster care finish high school, which is not at all surprising 
considering that most youth are discharged at age 18, an age when most kids are 
likely to still be in high school. Only 20 percent who are qualified for college actually 
go on to post-secondary education. And only 5 percent of those in college finish their 
degrees. Low educational attainment guarantees poor economic and financial out- 
comes. 

Clearly, this is one of our nation’s most vulnerable populations of young people, 
with high social costs for homelessness, unemployment, and, for some, correctional 
costs. As you well know, in 1999, Congress provided assistance for these young 
adults through the Foster Care Independence Act. The act doubled federal funding 
to $140 million for the John H. Chafee Foster Care Independence Program, which 
provides funds for states to help youth in foster care with life skills training, edu- 
cation and employment supports, connections to adults, and housing assistance. 
States are required to contribute a 20 percent match for Chafee funds. Overall, the 
amount of funding available isn’t enough to provide a comprehensive array of serv- 
ices to all emancipating youth. States find themselves patching together additional 
educational, mental health, and job training services across various agencies, but 
often, these services are not well coordinated. Many youth are left to navigate mul- 
tiple bureaucracies on their own. 

During the years since passage of Chafee, states have had difficulty taking advan- 
tage of these flexible funds. I was the Missouri state director and chair of the Na- 
tional Council of State Human Services Administrators during the years when wel- 
fare reform was launched. At that time, new ideas and innovations were wide- 
spread, and they led to significant improvements on a national scale. I have not 
seen that kind of innovation and creativity with Chafee, until very recently. 

I believe that the difficulty for the states arose because states lacked good practice 
models and good policies for helping this population. With the research from studies 
like Mark Courtney’s Midwest Evaluation and Peter Pecora’s alumni studies, we 
have a clearer picture of the difficulties faced by this group of young people. And 
with advances in helping youth connect to families and build for economic success, 
this picture is beginning to change. 

Part of this change is better understanding of what it takes to improve the bleak 
outcomes. The Jim Casey Youth Opportunities Initiative has five strategies that, we 
believe, taken together will improve the outcomes in education, employment, health, 
housing, personal connections, and community engagement for this population. We 
are learning that actively engaging youth, increasing opportunities, building com- 
munity partnerships and resources, collecting the research data and communicating 
effectively, and building public will to improve state policy and practice must all 
take place for progress to be achieved. As is the case for our own children, we weave 
together the stability of permanent family and building the skills to be successful 
in modern society. 

This work has shown us repeatedly that what these young adults want most is 
permanence. They want a family relationship — reunified with their parents, safely 
living with relatives, legal guardians, or adoptive families, but certainly living in a 
relationship that has a strong sense of “forever.” For many of these youth, their clos- 
est relationships are ephemeral, professional ones with social workers and attor- 
neys. This is not a family. 

We no longer accept that teens in foster care do not need permanent connections 
as they enter adulthood. On the contrary, we know that preparation for adulthood 
is inextricably linked to permanence. 

It should be national policy, and a nationally measured goal, to ensure that every 
youth leaving foster care be connected to a family for ongoing support. 
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In policy terms, the federal government should set this clear expectation for the 
States. I also strongly support the recommendation of the Pew Commission on Chil- 
dren in Foster Care that the federal government should provide financial incentives 
for all forms of permanency: reunification, kinship, guardianship, and adoption. 

In addition to this primacy on permanence, the federal and state governments 
should: 

• strongly encourage the states to take advantage of the option under Chafee to 
extend Medicaid to age 21; 

• extend Title IV-E reimbursement for foster care to age 21, including the right 
to return to foster care after discharge or case closing; and 

• provide reimbursement to subsidize kinship and guardianship. 

These are the basic building blocks of health, safety, and permanence, which are 
the goals for children taken into our custody. 

If there is one clear finding that emerges from the Midwest Evaluation, it is that 
those young adults who could remain in foster care past age 18 until 21 had better 
outcomes. This is intuitively obvious given what we understand about the impor- 
tance of permanence. But states have been very slow to extend foster care past age 
18. Only a handful have made progress in this area, largely due to the fact that 
the federal government stops sharing in the cost. We need to extend the availability 
of federal support and incentives for foster care to age 21 in all states with reim- 
bursement from Title IV-E. This must include the right to return to foster care after 
discharge or case closing. Eor many teenagers, the need for such support becomes 
clear only after being on their own for a period of time. We must allow them the 
opportunity to return to foster care for critical supports. 

States are beginning to innovate on ways to connect youth to supportive family 
members. Perhaps the single most important “innovation” has been to listen to the 
youth themselves, who are often the best resources on who might be appropriate 
family members. Youth are often excluded even from the judicial processes that di- 
rect their lives, many not even aware that they have legal representation. The move 
to engaging youth directly in decisions that affect their lives is an overdue and crit- 
ical change in policy, practice, and in how we approach casework training. 

Recently, 60 Minutes featured a software service called Family Finding, which 
searches public databases to identify extended family members. Oklahoma has co- 
located child welfare and child support enforcement staff to increase the potential 
connections to family. Many jurisdictions are using intensive Team Decision Making 
practice models to identify and prepare family members to support youth aging out. 

Let me give you additional examples of state innovation. With most youth emanci- 
pating at age 18, continuing their education is essential to their chances of life and 
economic success. Congress created the Education and Training Vouchers (ETV) to 
help address this issue, but the states have been slow to take advantage of this fed- 
eral support. This has begun to change. In Michigan, only 127 youth received the 
supports of the Education and Training Vouchers in FY2004. In fact, Michigan had 
only been asking for half of the funds available to the state. In FY20C)6, the number 
of youth had doubled to almost 300, and in the first eight months of this year, al- 
ready 220 youth have received ETVs. 

How did they do this? They accomplished this through significant increase in mar- 
keting, plus lots of education by youth panels and professionals targeted to Depart- 
ment of Human Services staff, college financial aid officers, high school counselors, 
foster parents, court staff, guardians ad litem, multi-agency state permanency task 
force, and foster youth. Of course the efforts of all the Michigan Youth Opportunities 
Initiative sites to get the word out had an impact. 

In the ten-county area in the rural north of the state, having a part-time edu- 
cation planner (10 hours/week for 10 counties) more than tripled post-secondary en- 
rollments in one year. This caseworker began working with the youth in junior and 
senior years of high school to help make sure they had a plan to graduate from high 
school, identify financial resources, and fill out paperwork for financial aid and ap- 
plications. 

Ashley, from northern Michigan, says: “Without Kallie (caseworker) I just 
wouldn’t have gone to college. I probably would have stayed home and taken a cou- 
ple of classes from the community college but I didn’t ever think I could be a real 
student at a 4-year college. She helped me believe that I could do it, but most of 
all helped me get through all the paperwork I needed to do, like FAFSA and the 
things I need for ETV, and applications just to get in. I just finished my freshman 
year and I can’t wait to go back in the fall.” 

Arrica (Macomb County, near Detroit): “Eor me, ETV has been a major financial 
contributor to me being able to go to college. I will be graduating from Oakland Uni- 
versity next spring and it would not be possible if it was not for the ETV. I no 
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longer worry about being able to pay for college, along with the Pell grant and TIP 
all my worries are gone, now I’m able to focus on contributing to society in a positive 
way and not focus on my past that may result in a cycle (of foster care) for my fam- 
ily-” 

Michigan is a good example of innovation to help kids continue post-secondary 
education. The creative deployment of a part-time caseworker tripled the number 
of youth continuing their education. 

Michigan is not alone in helping youth continue their education. Florida just 
eased restrictive polices to allow part-time school attendance, and extended the age 
of assistance through the 23rd birthday. Iowa just passed legislation greatly expand- 
ing the amount of aid available, and extended it to private colleges and universities 
as well as state schools. These innovations have also led to clearer notions of what 
it takes to promote educational success for youth lacking traditional family sup- 
ports, such as the expenses of off-campus housing, child care to attend school, and 
things as simple as where one can go during school breaks when other young people 
head home to their families. 

And recently, the number of states exercising the option under Chafee to provide 
Medicaid has increased. Yet still, fewer than half of the states have taken advan- 
tage of this option and the matching funds. But just this year, Colorado, Florida, 
Michigan, Washington, and Missouri have extended Medicaid to youth aging out of 
foster care to age 21. In Colorado, the expansion included better coordination with 
the state mental health services system. 

States have also developed innovations recognizing the importance of sibling con- 
nections. The disruption of sibling relationships is the most frequently expressed 
concern by young people across the Initiative’s sites. In Maine, the local youth lead- 
ership board led the successful effort to pass legislation for sibling visitation rights. 
Iowa’s legislature recently funded a demonstration project to promote sibling rela- 
tionships. Colorado just passed legislation creating a statewide task force on perma- 
nence and foster care. 

We must also continue to develop and support innovations and promising ways 
to help these young adults achieve independence successfully. Our goal must be to 
integrate family permanency and preparation for adulthood, which is what we do 
as parents for our own kids. Economic success in modern society requires post-sec- 
ondary education, financial literacy, and building personal and financial assets. 

We have several key components we believe will provide opportunities for both 
economic success and permanence for these young people. To date, the communities 
in our Jim Casey Youth Opportunity Initiative have worked with more than 2,100 
young people, ages 14 to 23, who have or will transition from foster care. One key 
component is the Opportunity Passport™ which is designed to organize resources 
and create opportunities for young people leaving foster care. The Opportunity Pass- 
port? has three distinct elements: 

• A personal debit account to be used to pay for short-term expenses; 

• A matched savings account, also known as an Individual Development Account 
(IDA), to be used for specific assets, such as education expenses and housing 
down payments/deposits. 

• Door openers, a host of opportunities to be developed on a local basis. Examples 
include pre-approval for registration for community college courses or expedited 
access to job-training or adult education courses. 

The Opportunity PassporD^ helps participants learn financial management; ob- 
tain experience with the banking system; save money for education, housing, health 
care, and other specified expenses; and gain streamlined access to educational, 
training, and vocational opportunities. 

Through the Opportunity Passport™, young people are trained in financial lit- 
eracy: money matters, such as how to budget, how to balance a checkbook, how to 
use credit wisely, how to avoid the predatory lending system, and getting a loan 
that they can repay. All Opportunity Passport™ participants have bank accounts, 
compared to only half of young people who have aged out of care in the Midwest 
Evaluation. Saving is encouraged with a one-to-one match in an Individual Develop- 
ment Account, or IDA, that they can use to buy assets that build future economic 
success, such as educational expenses, housing, and cars to get to work and school, 
medical expenses or to start a business. 

The Opportunity Passport™ IDA differs from that in the Assets for Independence 
Act (AFIA). This design provides match for the purchase of cars and security depos- 
its for rental apartments or houses, not just down payments for home purchase. The 
security deposit is often the barrier to being able to find a place to live. The match 
for their savings for down payment or purchase of a car includes licensing fees and 
insurance. A car is an absolute necessity to have a job and/or continue going to 
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school. Consider rural northern Michigan, or the state of Maine, where transpor- 
tation to school and work is nearly impossible without a car. Transportation is no 
less a harrier in Atlanta or Denver. Being able to save for a car is also a motivator 
to continue saving, thereby learning money management skills. 

We have seen a level of success: One in four of Opportunity Passport^M partici- 
pants have purchased assets with the most common purchases being cars, housing 
and education expenses. To date, these young people have saved more than $1.33 
million and have bought 715 assets, including, 363 vehicles, 144 home or apartment 
security or down payments, 119 education expenses, 45 investments, 23 medical ex- 
penses and 21 starting businesses. That’s actually more than low-income adults who 
participated in the American Dream Demonstration, the national IDA evaluation. 
In three years and with a two-to-one match, those adults saved $1.31 million and 
bought 631 assets. 

The Opportunity Passport™ has helped Bill Schramm, 21, start a very successful 
DJ business in Traverse City, Michigan as well as buy a 1985 Toyota and pay off 
some medical bills. In Nashville, it has helped Dakota Irsik, 20, invest his savings 
to build a reserve fund. And several young people in Atlanta, Detroit, and elsewhere 
have used it to buy their very own homes. In some of those cases, our sites work 
with the local United Ways who support IDAs and have funds under APIA. They 
are able to raise the level of match to 4-1 for home purchases, an approved asset 
under the federal program. 

I urge Congress to enact authorization for matched savings accounts, or IDAs, for 
youth transitioning from foster care that would include assets such as a car and se- 
curity deposits for housing rentals. Particularly in rural areas, there is no alter- 
native to a car to get work or school. And at least one research project. Wheels to 
Work, has shown significant increases in income for people able to buy a car. States 
also can support an IDA that would match savings, child support payments made 
on behalf of the youth, and any other income for youth in foster care, and use the 
Jim Casey Youth Opportunities Initiative model of approvable assets for purchases 
with the match. 

It is important to stress that our experience in 10 sites across the country con- 
firms the necessity to integrate connections and permanence with financial and eco- 
nomic strategies. We conclude from our data that a stand-alone IDA is unlikely to 
succeed. The ability to build assets and manage financially is closely linked to con- 
nections and supports. 

As I mentioned earlier, a cornerstone of the work of the Jim Casey Youth Oppor- 
tunities Initiative is youth engagement and youth leadership. All 10 of our sites 
have youth leadership boards. These have proven to be remarkable and invaluable 
sources of connections, peer support, and leadership development. 

We firmly believe that youth voices need to be heard in decisions affecting their 
case deposition and that youth engagement permeates policy and legislative deci- 
sion-making. Youth boards in Michigan and Georgia have become national models 
that others seek to emulate. In Michigan, for instance, the youth board published 
a set of policy recommendations to policymakers, called Voices, and presented it to 
Department of Human Services Director and key DHS staff. Youth board members 
also met with their legislators as well as key committee members and chairs. Gov- 
ernor Jennifer Granholm invited them to meet with her and her Cabinet to present 
Voices. That meeting resulted in top government officials volunteering to be mentors 
for older youth in and out of care and in several departments giving priority to fos- 
ter youth for paid internships and summer jobs. The Michigan youth boards from 
Detroit and the northern counties are now working on a second edition, noting that 
16 of their 21 recommendations have been achieved or seen significant improve- 
ment. Georgia has produced a similar document called Empowerment. 

We need better data about what states are doing with their independent living 
programs under Chafee. The Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) fi- 
nally has proposed rules about this, that if adopted may require states to report 
data next year to the National Youth Transition Database. Still, the HHS proposal 
has shortcomings: States will have to report on outcomes for 60 percent of youth 
who have left care (or for all youth in small states). The challenges of data collection 
are immense, but the penalties for noncompliance are nominal. We are concerned 
that states will risk the penalties rather than track down youth who have left care. 
Without this data, we have no measure of how our funding, policies, and practices 
are impacting the life outcomes for these youth. These long-awaited rules for a Na- 
tional Youth Transition Database should be implemented soon. 

To summarize, I would respectfully ask the Congress to adopt the following rec- 
ommendations to make major progress in improving the bleak outcomes that we see 
in the population of young people aging out of foster care: 
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1. It should be the national policy, and a nationally measured goal, that every 
child emancipating from foster care have a connection to a supportive family. 

2. Federal financial participation should be available to the states for kinship, 
guardianship, and adoption, and the financial incentives to the states should be for 
all forms of permanence. 

3. Reimbursement under Title IV-E should be available to the states for foster 
care up to age 21, on a voluntary basis and with a clear right to return to foster 
care. 

4. All states should exercise the Medicaid option under Chafee for youth emanci- 
pating from foster care to age 21. 

5. Congress should recognize the prowess made by the states by continuing the 
Education and Training Vouchers, with incentives to the states to recognize the 
flexibility needed for this highly vulnerable population, allowing part-time school at- 
tendance, extending the age of eli^bility to 26 to allow for college completion, and 
recognizing the unique needs of this population for housing, child care, and options 
for housing during school vacations. 

6. Congress should recognize the need for financial literacy and assets for this 
population and authorize Individual Development Accounts demonstration projects 
for youth emancipating from foster care, including more flexibility to include cars 
and rental housing as assets necessary to economic success and as incentives for 
participation. Traditional youth IDAs have a poor record, and must be altered for 
those lacking the support of family members. 

There is momentum building among the states to implement innovative strategies 
to improve the outcomes for this poptuation. I urge Congress to capture this momen- 
tum, and exert national leadership. Our knowledge base on what we need to do has 
grown greatly the past few years, and the opportunity to make substantial progress 
is at hand. The net benefit, and the net savings, are measurable and within our 
reach. 

Young people in transition display a remarkable spirit of resiliency. They have a 
powerful drive for family — one that I believe is hard-wired in our beings. They show 
it in every setting and in every way. Resilience is amazing. Resilience based on sta- 
bility and permanence in their lives is priceless. And it is the base for the success 
in life that we want to see for all our children. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to address the committee. 

This concludes my testimony, and I welcome your questions. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Cobbs? 

STATEMENT OF SAM COBBS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FIRST 
PLACE FOR YOUTH 

Mr. COBBS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Sam Cobbs. I am the Executive Director of First 
Place for Youth. I would once again like to thank you for the invi- 
tation to appear this prestigious body. 

First Place for Youth is a community based social service agency 
located in the San Francisco Bay area, whose mission is to support 
youth in their transition from foster care to adulthood by pro- 
moting choices and strengthening individual and community re- 
sources. 

First Place works to ensure that all foster youth have the oppor- 
tunity to experience a safe supported transition from care. 

Before I continue on, I would actually like for you to take a trip 
down memory lane with me. 

Please think back to your 18th birthday or your high school grad- 
uation, whichever trip is shorter. Think back, what was that like 
for you? Did your parents throw you a big party? Was it a quiet 
day with a few family and friends? What presents did you receive? 

What was next for you? College? Taking a year off to travel. How 
excited were you about what your future held? How confident were 
you that you could do anything that you wanted and that you had 
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people who were a part of your life that would help you accomplish 
it? 

Now, put yourself in the shoes of transitioning foster care youth 
and think about those days again. The same days that most of us 
just thought about with feelings of happiness and excitement are 
the same days that former foster youth describe as having a huge 
knot in their stomach from anticipating a pending doom, because 
it is on a foster youth’s birthday that we tell them happy birthday, 
and now get out and fend for yourself. 

A year ago I received a phone call from a young lady that illus- 
trates the conflict of emotions youth have leaving the foster care 
system. The call from this young woman started on a happy note 
because she had received news that she had enough high school 
credits to graduate in 2 weeks. The call ended with her in tears. 
She realized that her social worker would have no other choice but 
to release her from their care and that she had nowhere to go. 

Cheryl, now a participant in the First Place program, reported 
that she was so angry on her graduation night because she had to 
pack her bags in preparation to move from her foster home instead 
of hanging out with her friends and enjoying her accomplishments. 

Then she added that at least she had luggage. It was not like the 
other friends exiting foster care that moved the year prior who had 
to pack their belongings in black plastic bags. I will come back a 
little later to tell you about that luggage. 

As I have so often heard Karen Bass, an Assembly member in 
the California State legislature say in regards to this issue “It is 
not just wrong what we do to your foster youth in this country, but 
it is morally unacceptable.” 

At First Place, we pick up where our Government system abrupt- 
ly ends its responsibility for youth it once removed from their fami- 
lies and homes and agreed to care for. 

We provide critical services for transitioning youth for the first 
time when they need it most, when they are attempting to make 
the critical transition from adolescence to adulthood. 

First Place provides support services that at their core offers per- 
manency, provides safe affordable housing, and the opportunity for 
true self sufficiency through vocational and education support. 

“Permanency” is a word that you will hear thrown around as you 
research this issue. You may have a hard time understanding what 
this word means in the context of transitioning youth as I once did. 
However, I think I can spare you a lot of time by telling you what 
I found when I stopped reading the literature and started looking 
around me and listening to the youth. 

“Permanency” to them means having their picture on somebody 
else’s wall in their house. “Permanency” means having someone to 
call, not only when you need support, but to also share important 
occasions in your life, like your wedding, your graduation from col- 
lege, or because you have just spearheaded policies that will im- 
prove the lives of America’s foster youth. 

Connecting young people to adults that they choose to be a part 
of their life versus someone else choosing for them is a critical ele- 
ment of the success of the First Place program. 

However, if I had to give you the key ingredient to the First 
Place secret sauce of success, it would be that for the first time in 
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these youth’s lives, it is all up to them. They now have the oppor- 
tunity to take control of their own lives and whatever happens 
from that day that they walk into our building to a future where 
their potential is limitless, this is a very important aspect to con- 
sider as you propose legislation and move policy changes forward. 

Please do not duplicate the “luggage solution.” Remember my 
story about Cheryl? She recalls seeing other foster care youth move 
their belongings out to the streets of our cities in plastic garbage 
bags that were chosen because they were big enough to fit the con- 
tents of their entire lives. 

After independent living skills programs and child welfare offi- 
cials found out about this, they began to buy luggage for youth who 
were leaving care. However, I contend they were shortsighted and 
missed the point. Cheryl and other youth took their luggage to 
homeless shelters when they left the system. 

I ask that you not enact legislation whether or not it is the ex- 
tension of Title IV-E funding until age 21, which provides critical 
support to foster youth at this critical transition, but do it in a way 
that replicates what we do at First Place, through an unique part- 
nership with State, social service, and private resources. We give 
the youth the chance to practice being interdependent, to make 
mistakes that they can learn from, and to have reference points 
and supporters to come back to in the future. 

Policy reform must seek to integrate youth in a positive safe com- 
munity that is diverse and does not relegate them to the former 
foster youth compound. 

Create a way that they are not only being cared for and sup- 
ported, but that there are also high expectations for them that they 
can and will live up to. 

We often talk in the field that foster youth are our children and 
that we must treat them as we would our own children. We must 
then have the same expectations for foster youth that we have for 
our own children, in the unwavering commitments all parents have 
to help their children achieve their dreams and create a future 
where they are safe, healthy, and feel valued by society in their 
community. 

Our laws and how we allocate funds must reflect this widely felt 
and often repeated commitment. By cutting them off from meaning- 
ful support on the day they leave care rather than contemplating 
a bright future that they are in charge of, they are concerned with 
where they will sleep that night. 

We know how to facilitate a successful transition for youth. It is 
very cost effective. It costs First Place about $20,000 a year to pro- 
vide these services. I would hope that you would do this not only 
because it is a financial savings, but because we are morally obli- 
gated to support our youth. 

Thank you. I am sorry I went over. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cobbs follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Sam Cobbs, Executive Director, First Place Fund 
for Youth, Oakland, California 

Hello. 1 am Sam Cobbs, Executive Director of First Place for Youth and I would 
like to thank you for the invitation to appear before this prestigious body today. 
First Place for Youth is a community-based social service agency located in the San 
Francisco Bay Area whose mission is to support youth in their transition from foster 
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care to adulthood by promoting choices and strengthening individual and commu- 
nity resources. First Place works to ensure that all foster youth have the oppor- 
tunity to experience a safe supported transition from foster care. Before I continue, 
I would like you to indulge me in a trip down memory lane. 

Please think back to your 18th birthday or your high school graduation, whichever 
trip is shorter. Think about what that was like for you. Did your parents throw you 
a big party or was it a quiet day with just a few family and friends? What presents 
did you receive? What was next for you — college or taking a year off to traveling? 
How excited were you about what your future held? How confident were you that 
you could do anything that you wanted and that you had people who were a part 
of your life that would help you accomplish it? Now, put yourself in the shoes of 
transitioning foster care youth and think about those days again. The same days 
that most of us just thought about with feelings of happiness and excitement are 
the same days that former foster youth describe as having a huge knot in their 
stomach from anticipating a pending doom. Because it is on a foster youth’s 18th 
birthday that we tell them happy birthday and now get out and fend for yourself! 

A year ago, I received a phone call from a young lady that illustrates the con- 
flicted emotions youth leaving foster care face. The call from this young woman 
started on a happy note because she had received the news that she had enough 
high school credits to graduate in two weeks. The call ended in tears because she 
realized that her social worker would have no other choice but to release her from 
their care and that she had no place to go. “Cheryl,” now a participant in the First 
Place program, reported that she was angry on her graduation night because she 
had to pack her bags in preparation to move from her foster home instead of hang- 
ing out with her friends and enjoying her accomplishment. Then, she added that at 
least she had luggage and was not like her other friends exiting foster care that 
moved the year prior and had to pack their belongings in black plastic bags. I will 
come back a little later to tell you more about that luggage. 

As I have so often heard Karen Bass, a Senator in the California State legislature 
say in regards to this issue . . . “It is not just wrong what we do with to our foster 
youth in this country but that it is morally unacceptable.” At First Place we pick 
up where our government system abruptly ends its responsibility for the youth it 
once removed from their families and homes and agreed to care for. We provide crit- 
ical services for transitioning foster youth at the time that they need it most — when 
they are attempting to make the critical transition from adolescence to adulthood. 
First Place provides support services that at their core offers permanency, provide 
safe affordable housing, and the opportunity for true self-sufficiency through voca- 
tional and educational support. 

“Permanency” is a word that you will hear thrown around as you research this 
issue. You may have a hard time understanding what that word means in the con- 
text of transitioning youth as I once did. However, I think I can spare you a lot of 
time by telling you what I found when I stopped reading the literature and started 
looking around me and listening to the youth. Permanency to them means having 
their picture on someone else’s wall in their house. Permanency means having some- 
one to call not only when you need support but to also to share important occasions 
in your life like your wedding, your graduation from college, or because you have 
spearheaded policies that will improve the lives of America’s foster youth. Con- 
necting young people to adults that they choose to be a part of their lives versus 
someone else choosing for them is a critical element of the success of the First Place 
Program. 

However, if I had to give you the key ingredient to the First Place secret sauce 
of success, it would be that for the first time in these youths’ lives, it is all up to 
them. They now have the opportunity to take control of their own lives and what- 
ever happens from the day that they walk into our building to a future where their 
potential is limitless. This is a very important aspect to consider as you propose leg- 
islation and move policy changes forward. Please do not duplicate the “luggage solu- 
tion.” 

Remember my story about Cheryl? She recalled seeing other former foster care 
youth moving their belongings out to the streets of our cities in plastic black gar- 
bage bags that were chosen because they were big enough to fit the contents of their 
entire lives. After Independent Living Skills Programs and child welfare officials 
found out about this they began to buy luggage for youth who were leaving care! 
However, I contend they were shortsighted and missed the point because Cheryl and 
the other youth took their luggage to a homeless shelter when they left the system. 
I ask that you enact legislation, whether or not it is the extension of Title IV-E 
funding until age 21, which provides meaningful support to foster youth at this cru- 
cial transition, but do it in a way that replicates what we do at First Place through 
a unique partnership between state social services and private resources: we give 
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youth the chance to practice being interdependent, to make mistakes that they can 
learn from, and have reference points and supporters to come back to in the future. 
Policy reform must seek to integrate youth into a positive safe community that is 
diverse and does not relegate them to the former foster youth compound. Create a 
way that they are not only being cared for and supported but that there are high 
expectations for them that they can and will live up to. We often talk in the field 
that foster youth are our children and that we must treat them as we would our 
own children. We must then have the same expectation for foster youth that we 
have for our own children and the unwavering commitment all parents have to help 
their children achieve their dreams and create a future where they are safe, healthy 
and feel valued by society and their community. Our laws and how we allocate 
funds must reflect this widely felt and often repeated commitment. By cutting them 
off from meaningful support, on the day they leave care, rather than contemplating 
a bright future that they are in charge of, they are concerned with where they will 
sleep at night and how they will support themselves. Nice luggage does little to rem- 
edy the reality of many of these youths’ futures. By embracing these principles 
wholeheartedly First Place youth are achieving positive outcomes: 

• 80% of First Place graduates maintained permanent, safe, affordable housing 
after exiting the program. 

• 83% obtained employment at an average wage of $9.73 per hour 

• 100% of youth who are parents retained custody of their children, ending the 
often intergenerational cycle of foster care involvement 

• 95% of young mothers did not have another child 

• 94% of participants maintained health insurance and sought out wellness care 

• 70% enrolled in post-secondary education 

We know what we need to do to facilitate the successful transition of foster youth 
to adulthood. The financial costs to achieve these outcomes are reasonable and 
should be seen by all of us as a bargain. It costs about $20,000 a year for us to 
house and provide services to former foster youth. We are able to do this in an area 
that has one of the highest costs of living in the country. We truly believe that if 
it can be successfully done here, it can be done an 3 rwhere. This cost is minimal in 
comparison to the cost of long term shelter stays, institutional care, public benefit 
use, and incarceration, which foster youth who exit care without support are at 
higher risk for experiencing than their peers. It is a wise and necessary investment 
that has great returns in the creation of productive, educated, and responsible citi- 
zens that contribute to our communities. You may be persuaded that youth leaving 
foster care need and deserve support as they leave state care because it is a finan- 
cially sound and cost-saving decision. I hope that you are also persuaded that we 
as a society are morally obligated to provide support and opportunities to these 
youth who are our responsibility and our most valuable resources. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. 

Ms. Soltis. 

STATEMENT OF JANE SOLTIS, PROGRAM OFFICER, ECKERD 
FAMILY FOUNDATION 

Ms. SOLTIS. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, Representative 
Weller and Members of the Committee. It is my pleasure to be here 
today. 

The Independent Living Services Advisory Council is a legisla- 
tively mandated council in Florida that advises the legislature as 
well as the Department of Children and Families on the status of 
independent living services. I am privileged to Chair this Council. 

The Eckerd Family Foundation, which I also represent, has in- 
vested more than $20 million over the last 8 years in Florida, 
North Carolina, and Delaware to enhance foster care, juvenile jus- 
tice, and education programs. 

Youth aging out of foster care is one of the Foundation’s prior- 
ities. We have piloted a successful set of strategies called Con- 
nected by 25 in Hillsborough County, Florida, and are replicating 
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this project in two other counties with our partners, Jim Casey and 
countless other individuals, civic and private funders. 

I want to emphasize that this investment of private resources is 
not designed to replace government’s essential responsibility for 
child welfare services, but rather to enhance independent living 
services so that the outcomes for these youth are improved. 

In our Connected by 25, we have learned that when the ordinary 
citizen is educated about the reality of life for these young people, 
that they have been very responsive. They see them as our chil- 
dren, that we should do no less for them than we do for our own. 

As a result, we have seen unprecedented public/private partner- 
ships developed within our community based child welfare system, 
and we need to support those partnerships. 

Private philanthropy has also risen to the challenge. This is not 
just Government’s problem. This is our problem, and we all pay for 
the consequences of not addressing the problem through costs to 
our quality of life, our prisons, entitlements and ultimately our fu- 
ture. 

It just makes good economic as well as good moral sense to sup- 
port and prepare these young people. 

A word of caution, however. Private investors will expect to see 
results or outcomes. They will expect a return on their investment. 
They will expect real data in real time, and they will expect poli- 
cies to be driven by data. They will expect that the public side of 
the partnership is doing its job and is accountable for its respon- 
sibilities. 

Data results and spending the taxpayers’ dollars wisely, espe- 
cially on established effective programs, is in our best interest here 
in Washington and at home. 

We must have clear and measurable outcomes for the services 
and funding provided, and everyone must be held accountable to 
those measures. 

The Foster Care Independence Act mandatory data collection and 
performance assessment requirements must be a priority. 

It is clear that educational achievement is one of the most reli- 
able predictors of future economic success. If you do not finish high 
school, you do not go to college, you do not go to technical school, 
and without that base, your earning potential is severely com- 
promises. 

We know that without a high school diploma, foster youth have 
limited access to Chafee and ETV or waivers that allow them free 
tuition to a State school in Florida. We also know there is an intri- 
cate web of factors that influence these poor educational outcomes, 
stability, permanent families, and transportation are a few. 

When we asked a group of young people at Connected by 25 in 
Tampa how to make a dent in their high school attendance and 
completion rates, which were ten times worse than the normal 
young person in that county, they were able to provide solutions. 

Give us one guidance counselor who understands the issues of 
foster care and who will be there for us no matter which school we 
are attending. If we have dropped out of school, give us a place 
where we can get individual tutoring, work at our own pace, open 
end hours that accommodate our work schedules and on the bus 
lines. 
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The child welfare and the education systems listened and saw a 
200-percent increase in school attendance, graduation, and enroll- 
ment in post-secondary education in 1 year. They learned that 
$50,000 privately funded for the first year for a dedicated guidance 
counselor is a modest investment for such great outcomes, and 
have since embedded the position in their system and expanded the 
strategy to middle school. 

However, we need more aggressive and flexible support for post- 
secondary education. Youth who age out of foster care need to sup- 
port themselves and attend school. They should ensure that the use 
of Chafee and vouchers support part time employment and part 
time school attendance more strongly. 

Safe and affordable housing, we have already talked about, and 
has been clearly identified as an issue. There are barriers and rules 
that preclude access to safe and affordable housing options. 

We can identify youth aging out of foster care as a designated 
special population eligible for all Federal housing programs. Sec- 
tion 8. We can change the definition of “homelessness” to include 
foster care youth on discharge from legal custody. We can remove 
all language that prohibits full and part time school attendance if 
aged out of foster care. 

We can increase the cap on Chafee funds for housing and in- 
crease the amount of ETV for postsecondary students, and then we 
can make sure that eligibility criteria is in language that young 
people can understand because they are really sometimes the only 
ones who are advocating for themselves. 

We need to listen to the young people who tell us willingly and 
publicly their stories and to help explain the solutions that we 
need. They are our best hope for solutions. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity. I would be happy to 
answer questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Soltis follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jane Soltis, Program Officer, Eckerd Family 

Foundation 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee. It is my pleasure 
to be here today. 

The Independent Living Services Advisory Council (ILSAC) is a legislatively man- 
dated council of interested and committed volunteers in Florida that advises the 
Legislature as well as the Department of Children and Families on the status of 
independent living services in Florida. I am privileged to chair this Council. 

The Eckerd Family Foundation, which I also represent, is a time-limited family 
foundation. Founded by Mr. Jack Eckerd and his wife Ruth Eckerd it is committed 
to improving the lives of vulnerable and disconnected young people so that they may 
become successful adults. Eckerd Family Foundation has invested more than $20 
million over the last 8 years in Florida, North Carolina and Delaware to enhance 
foster care, juvenile justice and education programs. 

While there are a number of issues related to youth aging out of foster care, I 
will focus my testimony on public-private partnerships, the need for data and out- 
comes, education and housing. My esteemed colleagues Gary Stangler and Mark 
Courtney can speak more articulately about some of the other strategies that we 
all concur are key to changing the outcomes for these youth. 

Youth aging out of foster care is one of the Eckerd Family Foundation’s primary 
priorities and we have piloted a successful set of strategies, “Connected by 26,” in 
Hillsborough County, Florida and are replicating that project in 2 other counties of 
Florida with our partners Jim Casey Youth Opportunities Initiative, the Annie E. 
Casey Foundation, the Lumina Foundation for Education and countless other indi- 
viduals, civic and private funders. 

The strategies of Connected by 25 include: 
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• Advocating and supporting educational achievement 

• Facilitating and creating access to workforce development opportunities 

• Providing financial literacy education 

• Encouraging savings and asset accumulation 

• Creating entrepreneurship opportunities 

• Accessing safe, stable and affordable housing 

• Ensuring that no child leaves our system without a permanent connection or 
“family” 

The Stuart and Walter S. Johnson Foundations, private funders in California, are 
implementing the same set of strategies in that state. 

I want to emphasize that this investment of private resources is not designed to 
replace government’s essential responsibility for child welfare services to children in 
the care and custody of the state, but rather to enhance independent living services 
so that the outcomes for these youth are improved. These children like any others 
in our country have the skills, abilities and heart to be great citizens in our commu- 
nities. They must be given the guidance and support that allows them to flourish. 

As Chairman McDermott so aptly stated, “as the de facto parents of foster chil- 
dren we should do no less.” In our Connected by 25 sites, we have quickly learned 
that the majority of citizens believe that the government is taking care of preparing 
these young people with the supports, resources and skills necessary for economic 
self-sufficiency and success. When the ordinary citizen is educated about the reality 
of life for many of these young people, they have been quick to rise to the occasion. 
They see this as a manageable number of kids that we should be able to successfully 
help transition to adulthood and that these young people are “our children.” That 
we should do no less for them than we do for our own children. As a result of that 
public awareness campaign, we have seen unprecedented public-private partner- 
ships with our community-based child welfare system. Organizations such as the 
Rotary, Kiwanis, United Way, Junior Leagues, 100 Black Men, the Bar Association 
and faith-based communities have come forward to partner in this effort. The pri- 
vate philanthropic community has also risen to the challenge. This is as it should 
be. This is not just government’s problem . . . this is our problem and we pay for 
the consequences of not addressing the problem through the cost to our quality of 
life, our prisons, entitlements and ultimately our future. It just makes good eco- 
nomic as well as good moral sense to support and prepare these young people. This 
sort of public-private partnership is one that needs to be encouraged and supported. 
The child welfare system is not equipped to do this alone. Our collective challenge 
is to stimulate more of these partnerships, invite others to the table and consider 
incentives to ensure that they have a meaningful seat at that table. It is also clear 
that youth must have a central seat at the table and are viewed not as the problem 
but experts in solution building. 

A word of caution however. Private investors will expect to see results or out- 
comes. They will expect a return on their investments. They expect real data in real 
time. They will expect policy to be driven by data. They expect that the public side 
of the equation or partnership is doing its job and is accountable for its responsibil- 
ities. As the background information on this hearing states, “the impact on the out- 
comes for former foster youth is still uncertain because an assessment and data col- 
lection system for the program has yet to be established in final form by the Dept, 
of Health and Human Services.” At this time it appears that May 2008 is the target 
date for the first collection of data. 

States like Florida, Michigan and California, have taken the initiative to address 
this unconscionable lack of accountability for tbe public dollars they disburse. While 
there is no state that has found the magic software or reporting system that cap- 
tures everything we want or need to know, those that are working to base their de- 
cision on sound data and evidence of what works should be commended for their 
efforts. The recent National Governors Association Institute for Best Practices Policy 
Academy on youth transitioning out of foster care served to highlight this issue. 

Data and the collection and analyzing of outcomes should be driving each state 
in the development and implementation of policy and practice about what is work- 
ing to change the results for these young people. Mark Courtney and his work at 
Chapin Hall, Gary Stangler and the work of the Jim Casey Youth Opportunities Ini- 
tiative in their Opportunity Passport and our own Connected by 25 sites in Florida 
and California, and programs in other states, clearly demonstrate some workable so- 
lutions. We need to cease putting dollars in programs that have proven they do not 
work despite their best intentions, begin holding public and private providers and 
our courts accountable for what we know works and change the tides here. But as 
any private investor will tell you, we need real data in real time and measurable 
results on which to base those decisions. The Eckerd Family Foundation has re- 
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cently commissioned Child Trends to provide us and the policymakers of the state 
of Florida the data on the numbers of the disconnected youth in our state so that 
we have an accurate database on which to craft system solutions. 

Establishing and finalizing the Foster Care Independence Act of 1999, mandatory 
data collection and performance assessments requirements for states should be a 
priority of the Congress, the Administration and the Deptment of Health and 
Human Services. We must have clear and measurable outcomes for the services and 
funding provided and states as well as communities and providers need to be ac- 
countable to those measures. 

Economic success depends on education and we need to set our expectations and 
sights as high for these young people as we do for our own children. 

It is very clear that educational achievement is one of the most reliable predictors 
of future economic self-sufficiency. If you cannot finish high school, you cannot get 
into college or vocational/technical training. Without that base, your earning poten- 
tial is severely compromised. Most foster youth do not have the ability to hold part- 
time jobs before they turn 18 and age out. Our licensing requirements are an obsta- 
cle for foster families and group homes in this regard, and we know that youth who 
work part time are much more likely to graduate from high school, develop good 
work skills and ethics and are more likely to acquire and maintain employment as 
adults. 

We also know that without a high school diploma, foster youth have limited access 
to Chaffee and Educational and Training Vouchers. They cannot utilize the waivers 
that allow them free tuition to a state school in Florida. We know that youth aring 
out of foster care have poor high school graduation rates. We also know that there 
is an intricate web of factors that influence these poor outcomes including safety, 
stability, permanency, transportation and the ability to attend their “home” school. 
These factors cross the systems of child welfare, education, transportation and work- 
force. When we asked a group of young people at Connected by 25 in Tampa, Florida 
how to make a dent in their high school attendance and completion rates which 
were 10 times worse than the normal young person in the county, they were able 
to provide a solution. Give us one guidanee counselor who understands the issues 
of foster care and will be there for us no matter which school we are attending. If 
we have dropped out, give us a place where we can get individual tutoring, work at 
our own pace, which is open at hours that accommodate our working schedules and 
is on the bus line. 

The child welfare and education systems listened and saw a 200% increase in 
school attendance, graduation and enrollment in postsecondary education in one 
year. The child welfare system and the school system have learned through this pri- 
vately funded pilot idea that $50,000 for a dedicated guidance counselor/educational 
advocate is a modest investment for such great outcomes and have since embedded 
the position in their system and have expanded the strategy to middle school. 

However, we need more aggressive and flexible support for post secondary edu- 
cation. 

Youth who age out of foster care need to support themselves economically and at- 
tend school. States should ensure that the use of Chaffee and Educational Training 
Vouchers support part-time employment and part-time school attendance more 
strongly. 

Safe and affordable housing continues to be a primary issue for many of the 
youth. Most are forced to leave their foster home or group home placements on their 
18th birthday. 

Can you imagine your child worrying about where they will sleep at 18 years of 
age? We know in Florida that 40% of former foster youth experience homelessness 
within 18 months of leaving foster care. And we know that without housing, former 
foster care youth cannot access education, employment or training services. 

While federal funding from the Foster Care Independence Act has given us the 
ability to wrap our hands around many of the services required for this population, 
there are barriers and rules that are forcing many of our youth to slip through our 
fingers. 

The reality is that most of the 18 year olds we are talking about are in 11th and 
12th grade in high school. As you know, most youth from intact families can expect 
ongoing support well into their early twenties; however, for foster care youth the 
legal obligation for continued services ends at age 18. 

Our work is not about entitlement, but investment in our foster youth. It is our 
call to action to create a continuum of care services on the federal, state and com- 
munity level. As part of this call to action, we are requiring safe, affordable and sta- 
ble housing options. 

We can remove barriers by advertising and informing on every level of the eligi- 
bility of foster care youth for these programs. Communicating eligibility criteria in 
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language a young person can understand, because often they are the only ones advo- 
cating for themselves — the only ones trying to find a way for themselves. 

Together we can identify youth aging out of foster care as a “designated special 
population” eligible for all federal housing programs. 

• Section 8: Foster Youth will be eligible for Section 8 housing immediately upon 
discharge from foster care, even if the youth is single and a full-time student. 
Eligibility will continue as long as the youth is eligible to receive Chaffee funds 
and/or Educational and Training Vouchers (ETV). 

• The definition of “homeless” for all federal programs should include — foster care 
youth upon their discharge date from legal custody. 

• For all federally funded housing programs: Remove all language that prohibits 
full and/or part-time school attendance if the youth aged out of foster care — 
legal custody of the state at the age of emancipation. 

• Increasing the cap on Chaffee funds for housing: Currently no more than 30% 
can be used on Room and Board — Increase that amount to 50% for youth still 
in high school or obtaining their GED. 

• Increase the amount of ETV for postsecondary students from $6,000 to $7,500. 

Youth across the nation who have aged out of care, through California Youth Con- 
nection, Foster Care Alumni Assn, or our own Florida Youth Shine, have dem- 
onstrated a willingness to volunteer, to give back and help fix the problems for those 
younger. They willingly publicly tell their stories in an effort to help explain the so- 
lutions needed. Their resilience and caring in the face of all that has befallen them 
should serve as an inspiration. We ask you to expand provisions empowering the 
youth and supporting them in becoming their own best advocates, for their futures 
and for the success of those who come after them. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity. This concludes my testimony and I 
would be happy to answer questions. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. Thank all of you for your 
testimony. 

One of the interesting things that I picked up from listening to 
this is this whole question of permanency and how you deal with 
that. I would like to hear first of all if any of you have any knowl- 
edge about a State that is doing the best job in all the factors 
around this issue of aging out, what State it is and what kind of 
things they have in place. 

Also, your ideas about if a kid is 15 or 16 and is out of control, 
as one of these young men suggested, it is hard to adopt. Older 
kids are hard to adopt. Everybody knows that. The statistics are 
very clear. 

Adoption may not be the issue. Perhaps a court appointed guard- 
ian ad litem forever. What is the mechanism by which you tie a 
kid to somebody? Some of them found voluntary ones. Some found 
family members. What are the mechanisms or what are the pro- 
grams people are using to try to give that connection. Is it just the 
program itself that you are tied to, such as the Jim Casey Founda- 
tion or to the Eckerd Foundation, so you go back to whoever your 
contact was there? 

I would like to hear the best practice States and then whatever 
you think about this whole business of giving kids permanency. 

Dr. COURTNEY. Mr. Chairman, two things. One is I do not 
think any State is doing the best at all of these things in terms of 
permanency and preparing kids for adulthood. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Give me the range. Give me the ones 
that are doing good in this and the ones that are doing good in 
that. 
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Mr. ST ANGLER. I would say the State that is doing very well 
in permanence, including identifying family members and using 
things like family finders and team decisionmaking, et cetera, 
Michigan and Iowa would be two States I would put up there in 
that regard. 

In terms of preparation for adulthood, many of the things I have 
talked about, in terms of economic success, I would look at Colo- 
rado. I would look at Florida. Those would be the States. Con- 
necticut. Those would be the States that I think are doing a good 
job. Maine has greatly lowered the number of kids in foster care 
by finding permanent families along the lines you have talked 
about. Oklahoma is co-locating child welfare and child support en- 
forcement staff to identify families for these kids. 

There are a number of innovations going on. Those are the ones 
I would throw out. 

Ms. SOLTIS. I will just add that often times there are adults in 
communities who hear about this, who get educated about these 
issues, and they may not have the capability of adopting, but they 
certainly may be interested in becoming guardians, being that sup- 
port, being connected to them. 

They cannot sometimes financially afford to send another young 
person to college and unfortunately, our laws in the past have dic- 
tated that if you are adopted, then you sometimes do not qualify 
for some of the educational vouchers that we have made available, 
so you have to choose between adoption or the tuition assistance. 

There are people who are willing to become guardians and be- 
come that person, that permanent connection. I think we need to 
support and provide incentives for that as well. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Is that in a legal way? 

Ms. SOLTIS. It can be. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. A guardian? It could be court ap- 
pointed? 

Ms. SOLTIS. It could be court appointed. Often times if you talk 
to the young people, they can tell you the important people in their 
life. It might be a coach. It might be a friend’s mother. It might 
be a whole series of people. It is not the traditional foster family 
that we think about. 

Mr. COBBS. Mr. Chairman, I would also like to respond and just 
tell you a little bit about a pilot program that we are running for 
the State of California, where we are really trying to attack this 
issue of permanency for those young people who are 18 and 
transitioning out of the foster care system. 

Very simply what we have done is we have asked them who is 
that permanent connection. We ask the question if you were in 
trouble, if you needed someone to call, if you were sick and you 
needed someone to bring you soup over to your house, who would 
that person be. 

They come up with answers. We go to that person and ask would 
you be willing to allow this young person who is transitioning to 
stay in your household, and we will help facilitate that relation- 
ship, work out the rules of that relationship. 

We have had some success. What we found is that the only rea- 
son these community supporters will not step up is because they 
have not been asked to step up. 
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We do not recruit people, special appointments. We go to the 
young people and say who are these people. We have not been 
turned down when we have gone to coaches and community leaders 
and people in churches and things like that that the youth have 
also identified. 

Dr. COURTNEY. I guess I would like to maybe reframe your 
question in the following way. I think the question for me is how 
do we get States to do all these wonderful things that people are 
talking about. Why do we think States would actually do these 
things if they are no longer legally responsible for these young peo- 
ple. 

Which is what happens when we say they age out at 18. That 
is really what we are talking about. We are saying the State child 
welfare agency is no longer legally responsible for the care and su- 
pervision of that young person. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Let me just stop you there. Mr. Stark 
asked a question of me, the answer to which I did not know. What 
did we do when adulthood was 21? Did we age out at 18 then or 
did we take them all the way to 21? 

Part of bringing down adulthood to 18 was we aged them out 
quicker. 

Dr. COURTNEY. I think that is right. It was a long time ago, 
but I think that is right. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Is that correct? 

Dr. COURTNEY. That predated — the Federal child welfare pro- 
gram really grew out of the welfare program before 1980. It was 
not as clearly legislated as it was after 1980. Yes, that is basically 
what happened. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. At 18, we really dumped kids. We 
gave them the vote and we said they could go to war and they 
could be on their own when they were 18. 

Dr. COURTNEY. We abdicated our responsibility as parents. 
That is right. Essentially, legally, what we do is we say we are 
going to remove you from your home — it was interesting. You have 
taken us from our home. We did not really want that, so do not 
abandon us. That is essentially what we do. We take on the paren- 
tal role and unlike any parent these days, we essentially end that 
at 18. 

I think the challenge for the handful of jurisdictions that do 
maintain and allow young people to make the choice to stay in 
care — Illinois being the most obvious one, but the District of Co- 
lumbia does that. Puerto Rico does that. 

There are a handful of jurisdictions that do it. They have had to 
struggle with what does it mean for us to be a parent after 18, be- 
tween 18 and 21. It is different, obviously. 

Permanency, you do not want to give up on permanency, but you 
have more young people for whom it is less likely but still possible. 

The courts are involved. This was driven in Illinois by the courts. 
The courts basically found themselves in a position where the stat- 
ute allowed them to ask the child welfare agency, “wait a minute, 
you are coming here and telling me you are going to discharge this 
young person, they have no money to their name, they have not 
graduated high school, they have a mental health problem, and you 
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are asking me to say we are not going to be their parent any 
more.” 

The courts over time basically refused to do that. What has hap- 
pened over the last 15 to 17 years is the State has become a par- 
ent. 

I guess I would just frame that question. I think it is a crucial 
policy question. It is very difficult for me to see how just kind of 
tweaking a program that gives money to States without actually 
building some accountability in, and re-thinking the notion that we 
going to parent them after age 18, what that really will accomplish. 
It allows the States — it gives them some money. They may or may 
not do something. 

I think there are some interesting things going on out there but 
somebody in the room, I will not mention his name, actually said, 
who was a former child welfare administrator if I am not legally 
responsible for them, they are pretty low on my list of priorities, 
compared to all the kids under 18 who I have to care for. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Weller? I have gone beyond my 
point. 

Ms. ASHBY. I cannot help you in terms of a specific State. I 
think these individuals are correct. There probably is no one State 
that has all the answers. 

What I wanted to say was it seems to me the issue is the sup- 
ports that are in place to help the youth themselves and to help 
the families that have the youth in their households as they turn 
16/17 years old, prior to aging out. Even if the age were raised to 
21 , would we not have the same issues, but 3 years later? 

What is needed for all young people, and I have a 25 year old 
son who I am still talking to and telling him what he should be 
doing, what people need are various types of support. Certainly, 
young people who are in the situations of the young people we 
heard earlier need a number of different types of services. 

Whether or not this means more money, I do not know. What we 
need to do is be able to assess the situation in terms of what serv- 
ices are available. Speaking just for the Eederal Government, there 
are lots of services offered in terms of housing and substance abuse 
services and health services, but the issue seems to be how does 
an individual get access to those. 

How do you know about them in the first place. 

The young lady who was here earlier said she was in her second 
year of college before she found out about the education and train- 
ing vouchers. That should not be. 

Her guidance counselors in high school or her social worker when 
she was in care should have told her. We would not expect for her 
to know enough to seek out that information. There were a number 
of individuals who should have been in her life that could have told 
her about that. 

We have services available but people do not know about them. 
We do not know whether we have enough because no one has real- 
ly evaluated the services that are there. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. I am going to stop and let Mr. Weller 
have 10 minutes. 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As the one who con- 
trols the gavel, you certainly have all the time you wish, particu- 
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larly since there are only two of us here. I appreciate your gen- 
erosity. 

I also want to thank our panel for your patience and what I 
thought was wonderful testimony by the young people this morn- 
ing. Of course, being interrupted by the vote. 

I appreciate your patience and those who stayed in the audience 
as well in attending. 

Ms. Soltis, you had talked about the challenges and benefits of 
foster kids in finishing high school, getting a high school degree. 
What are the challenges that you see in the ability of these young 
people to be able to finish high school? 

The young man from Illinois said he had gone to eight different 
schools by the time he finished high school. 

What are the challenges? 

Ms. SOLTIS. For some people, eight is not a lot, let me tell you. 
There are young people who will tell you they have been to 30 and 
40 schools in their time in foster care. 

Mr. WELLER. I have been told it takes a child about 6 months 
to get acclimated if that is an accurate figure. 

Ms. SOLTIS. In many places, we still have a situation where a 
young person changes placement and then they have to change 
their school. The school may be on a different kind of schedule, 
they have different expectations, they have different kinds of blocks 
versus scheduled times for classes. 

Every time they move, that becomes an issue. We have heard 
many times from young people in foster care that when they 
change a school, their records do not necessarily always go with 
them. Their birth certificates, their health certificates, their Social 
Security cards, all of that information, and often times that pre- 
cludes them from starting right up in that school system. 

Transportation is sometimes an issue. If they want to stay in the 
school they are in, getting there is certainly sometimes not a possi- 
bility. 

The McKinneyWanto Act allows kids who are in homeless shel- 
ters to hopefully stay in the same schools that they are in when 
they become homeless. That is not the case for kids in foster care. 
That could be changed very easily. 

Mr. WELLER. How can we change it? I have seen as we have 
seen, regardless of demographic background, that young people or 
any citizen of our country who has a high school diploma has a 
much better opportunity for life as well as economic advancement. 

Specifically, what changes would you suggest? 

Ms. SOLTIS. I think the example of Connected by 25 where no 
matter what high school that young person in foster care was in, 
we know who those young people in foster care are, no matter what 
high school they were in, they had one guidance counselor who 
made sure their records transferred. Sometimes it was really just 
going to the systems and saying this young person is really at- 
tached in this school, part of clubs, let us find a way to keep them, 
maybe getting bus transportation, to let them stay in their own 
schools. 

If they are staying in their own schools, then they are more like- 
ly to finish. 
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Mr. WELLER. Mr. Cobbs, do you agree with that assessment 
about if they stay in the same school, the more likely they are to 
finish and do better? Is that your perspective as well? 

Mr. COBBS. Yes, that is my perspective as well. We actually 
have a portion of our program at First Place that does exactly what 
they are doing in Florida, where we assign a social worker, not 
within the school system, but to follow that young person. 

We have had tremendous success from that program. 

Mr. WELLER. What type of initiative would you suggest that we 
in Congress should consider that would help or allow that child to 
stay in the same school, where they have friends and involvement 
in clubs and involvement in communities and have peers and men- 
tors that they have developed relationships with? 

What specific recommendation would you make? 

Mr. COBBS. I think some specific recommendations that I would 
make would be to go a little bit deeper. I think starting with allow- 
ing young people and requiring that they have the ability to stay 
in the same school. Sometimes when it is legislation enacted or 
that is a policy, then people will follow that. 

I also think, she mentioned the moving around and how young 
people move. In the State of California, the average foster care kid 
moves nine times. If it is just nine times, that is probably nine dif- 
ferent schools. 

What happens is even though in California it is part of the legis- 
lation that says this young person can go to school, but if you move 
50 miles, you may be in the same county, but if you move 50 miles 
from where your old school is, then I do not care how many bus 
transportation vouchers they gave you, eventually that transpor- 
tation back and forth to school is going to be burdensome for you. 

I think placing young people who are in foster care in their com- 
munities and working hard on permanency and keeping them 
where they are placed at, then we will begin to see some better out- 
comes toward education. If they are in the same communities, they 
are going to be going to the same schools. That is the way that I 
would begin to kind of approach that issue. 

Mr. WELLER. Others on the panel, do you agree it is in the best 
interest of the child to find ways to keep them in the same school 
system? 

Mr. ST ANGLER. I would say it is important to try to keep them 
in the same school system, but the underlying issue is the real 
problem. Even if you are in the same school, if you are moved to 
eight different sets of strangers in that area, your schooling is 
going to suffer regardless. 

I think my recommendation would be we have to address the 
permanency issue to stop the moving around to really change the 
outcomes. 

Dr. COURTNEY. I think an elegant solution would be to have 
HHS actually implement the well-b^eing parts of the Adoption and 
Safe Families Act 1997 (P.L. 105-89) — remember, they set up out- 
comes for permanency and safety and they have yet to promulgate 
any with respect to well-being, the most obvious well-being out- 
come, along with health perhaps, would be some measures around 
education. 
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It seems to me as a nation we should know whether kids in fos- 
ter care are attending school, whether they are moving, there are 
some simple outcome measures you could ask States to track. We 
are not doing that. If you do that, then they know what they need 
to do in order to get kids educated, hut they are not held account- 
able for the basic outcomes. 

Mr. WELLER. Not necessarily creating a new program, they just 
need to implement the one they have already been directed to cre- 

Dr. COURTNEY. Exactly. 

Mr. WELLER. Do you agree with that, Ms. Ashby? 

Ms. ASHBY. That is what I was going to say. Part of the Foster 
Care Independence Act was a data system that would record serv- 
ices to children, outcomes, characteristics of youth aging out, and 
that has yet to be implemented. 

HHS still has not put forth any regulations, for example, to col- 
lect data from States. Several States have data. There is no mecha- 
nism for that data being populated into the data system that was 
envisioned and actually mandated by the law. 

Dr. COURTNEY. The irony of my study is it came from those 
three States wanting to get ahead of the curve back in 2000 to sort 
of pilot really how States would collect data. 

A number of States, Michigan, for example, were going to partici- 
pate but waited because they wanted to see what the Federal Gov- 
ernment was going to put out in terms of regulations. They are still 
waiting. 

Implement the law that is there and we would get a long way. 

Mr. WELLER. Congress’ job on oversight, is it not, Mr. Chair- 
man? I have another question I want to ask Ms. Soltis. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. You are suggesting another hearing. 

Mr. WELLER. I know you like hearings. I do, too, Mr. Chairman. 

[Laughter.] 

As we look at hearings, we may want to look at strategies to 
keep kids in school and give them the opportunity to stay within 
the same school system if they can, recognizing there is a geo- 
graphic issue. To me, that would be a worthwhile hearing. 

Ms. Soltis, we discussed earlier and Mr. McDermott raised the 
issue of the idea that many have advocated today about extending 
foster care to the age of 21, beyond the age of 18. My State is one 
of those which already does it. 

Every State and union currently has the option today, do they 
not, to provide or give children the opportunity to stay within the 
foster system until age 21; is that correct? 

Ms. SOLTIS. I believe they have the option. There are very few 
that — I am not sure how many do. I am not sure that often times 
young people are aware that they can do that. It is a difficult issue 
when someone is 18. 

Gary, you might be able to talk more articulately about which 
States allow that. 

Mr. WELLER. I think there are 17, that I was told, that cur- 
rently have implemented programs where it is very clear you can 
stay within the foster care system until age 21; is that correct? 
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Mr. STANGLER. I do not know the exact number, Mr. Weller. 
I would say it is a handful. I would say fewer than I can count on 
my hand that actually do a good job of extending that option. 

The States are all over the place on this. You have the court 
issues involved in terms of does the State law allow the court to 
retain jurisdiction after age 18. 

It is a more complicated answer than I could probably give you 
off the top of my head. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. I think the fact is that there is no 
Eederal money for them to grant but there is the option to use 
Medicaid, which is partially Federal money. I think the States have 
that option. Is that a correct analysis of it? 

Ms. ASHBY. That is correct. That is the 17 States you men- 
tioned. Seventeen have adopted what is known as the Chafee op- 
tion for Medicaid. Five others, as we understand it, are planning 
to do that, and there may be one within the last week or so that 
has done so. 

As I understand it, the State legislatures have to meet in the 
other five States to finalize this. The remaining 28 States have 
other options, such as SCHIP or something else where these youth 
can get medical services. 

Mr. WELLER. The Chairman has been generous with the time 
for me. Let me just ask in very simple terms, could each of you just 
tell me why have the States not exercised, those who do not allow 
foster care until age 21, why have they not exercised the option 
when they clearly have the authority today? In simple terms. 

Mr. COBBS. Money. The Federal Government shares all the way 
up to age 18 and then stops. I would say that is the biggest thing. 
As Mark pointed out, the fact that they have no legal responsibility 
past age 18. It is hard to make a case for why you should spend 
money. 

Dr. COURTNEY. They go hand in hand. You do not get Federal 
reimbursement unless the court has jurisdiction, except for short 
voluntary placements. 

They are tied in Federal law right now up to age 18. After 18, 
you cannot get Federal reimbursement. You can actually look at 
the history. A number of States that used to have statutes that al- 
lowed young people to stay in care until 21 actually moved them 
back when the Federal reimbursement stopped, so their legal juris- 
diction ends at 18. 

You need both. Some States did it voluntarily. That is what Illi- 
nois did. Illinois law allows it, and the courts weigh in and decide 
whether it is in the best interest of the youth. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Give us the explanation for how it 
happened in Illinois. Somebody brought a lawsuit. Who was it, on 
whose behalf, and what agency? How did it happen? 

Dr. COURTNEY. My understanding — I used to think that, too. 
Illinois has done this for a long time, way back to the 19eighties. 
My understanding is the statute was not definitive with respect to 
when. There was no end date. The statute says “with just cause,” 
you could keep kids in care after 18 through 21, and the question 
was what is “just cause.” 
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What happened over time was an evolution toward the best in- 
terest standard. In other words, you cannot kick somebody out if 
it is clearly not in their interest and they want to remain in care. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Who brought the suit? Did the State? 

Dr. COURTNEY. I do not know there was a specific lawsuit. I 
think the statute was there and over time, the courts became more 
active. The Department used to go and say we want to discharge 
this young person and the courts would say okay. In Cook County, 
the Public Guardian’s Office, which is the defender of the kids, all 
the kids have attorneys, started to go to court and say wait a 
minute, make a case for this. Why do you want to discharge this 
person, they are going to be homeless tomorrow if you discharge 
them. 

The judges started acting within the statute in keeping young 
people in care. It is still the case in Cook County, it is 85 percent 
of young people in care at 17.5 are still in care at 19.5. Downstate, 
it is more like half and half. Half and half is still far in excess of 
anywhere else in the country. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. It is on the State buck or the county 
buck? 

Dr. COURTNEY. It is a State run system, so the State is paying 
for all of that. 

Mr. WELLER. You have to be a little sensitive to too much liti- 
gation. Catholic Charities used to provide foster care services in 
Cook County. They folded their tent and left that. They were one 
of the largest providers and was a loss as a result of litigation. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Can I ask finally the question that is 
laying here on the table without an answer, why has HHS not im- 
plemented this piece of legislation? 

You people are part of the system. You must at least be able to 
give me a guess. I am Irish and I was raised in Chicago. I have 
an idea. Tell me what is your best guess? 

It is simply no interest or if we found out the data, we would 
then have to do something about it? 

Ms. ASHBY. I have done several studies, as you know, involving 
child welfare. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. You chuckle to yourself when you see 
the new letter coming over from Congress saying would you please 
look at the foster care system. You have done it enough times. 
They see you coming. 

Ms. ASHBY. We have made numerous recommendations. The re- 
sult, I will have to say, the result is usually the same. I am hesi- 
tating here because this is not a GAO answer. It is not a GAO an- 
swer. 

In order to get things done, you have to have people that care, 
and the whole idea of people in States who will not do things to 
help young people because they are not required to, well, these are 
not the people who should be in those positions. 

At HHS, the people I have worked with in child welfare, they 
just do not seem to be very proactive in terms of feeling they have 
much, if any, responsibility. It is a State issue, they will tell you. 
They do not want to burden the States. That is quite often their 
answer. Or they just allow the slow 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Gathering data is burdensome? 
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Ms. ASHBY. If they require the States to do certain things in 
order to collect the data and collect it in certain ways that are con- 
sistent across the States. 

They sort of allow these slow mechanisms of bureaucracy to not 
work and years go by. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. The Congress changes and the Chair- 
men change, and the appropriators change, and it never happens. 
These kids are really forgotten, is what you are saying. They know 
they are like school administrators who know this class is going to 
be gone at graduation and we will have another bunch. They will 
be gone shortly. That is basically what you are saying. 

Ms. ASHBY. That is part of what I am saying, but at the same 
time, it is hard for me having sat here this morning and hearing 
the stories of these young people and having gone out to States on 
site visits and met with people involved in the child welfare system 
to believe most people, if they really understood the situation, un- 
derstood the issues, (and there were some people that were being 
hurt, because these children are innocent) that they would not do 
all they could to make things better. 

Maybe the people in Washington at HHS need to get out in the 
field and see what is going on. I do not know. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. I want to thank all of you for coming 
and staying through the break. Although there are two Members 
here, this is an issue that many Members are concerned with. We 
are working on Iraq over on the Eloor. It is a little bit of an expla- 
nation why people are not here, but I want to thank you for giving 
us some ideas. 

I want to ask one other question. How many people in the audi- 
ence are foster kids or were foster kids once? 

[Show of hands.] 

We have a few. I would hope that you would as you watch feel 
free to talk to us about what kinds of things you have ideas about, 
how we might change this. 

I realize sitting here, I did a lot of this. I did child dependency 
questions in courts and I did decisions in divorces, who should get 
the kids and all that kind of stuff. 

I did it, but when you are on the ground doing it day to day a 
lot more about it than you do when you sort of drift away up to 
some other level. 

You can be very useful to us by giving us information. I hope 
that you will not consider the 15 minutes you spent talking here 
as being the sole contribution you can make to this. 

Thank you all for coming. 

[Whereupon, at 1:37 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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[Submissions for the Record follow:] 

Statement of Child Welfare League of Ameriea, Arlington, Virginia 

The Child Welfare League of America (CWLA), representing public and private 
nonprofit, child-serving member agencies across the country, is pleased to submit 
testimony to the Subcommittee on Income Security and Family Support. CWLA 
commends the Subcommittee and its members for focusing on the issue of youth 
transitioning out of foster care to adulthood. We appreciate the Subcommittee’s con- 
tinued focus on youth. This hearing is an important follow up a to your hearing on 
June 19, on disconnected and disadvantaged youth. 

Many issues confront young people as they transition from foster care to adult- 
hood. Aside from the challenge of becoming independent, they face higher levels of 
unemployment, no health insurance, substance abuse and homelessness and many 
other serious obstacles. These young people leave care not because they have been 
reunified with their families, have been adopted, or found another form of perma- 
nency, but simply because there is an age limit on federal funding. 

Youths Leaving Foster Care Due To Age 

Certainly there is no group of America’s youth more deserving of Congress’ atten- 
tion than those in foster care or those who leave foster care after turning age 18. 
Every year 20,000-25,000 young people exit the foster care system.^ These young 
people leave care simply because there is an age limit on federal funding. While 
some states may extend this support beyond age eighteen and the Chaffee Inde- 
pendent Living Program offers limited funding for transitional services to these 
young people, all too often the end result is that foster children find themselves on 
their own at age eighteen. 

Barriers to a Secure Adulthood 

Adolescents constitute a major segment of the youngsters the child welfare system 
serves. In 2005, 29 percent of children in care were 15 years of age or older.^ Most 
youth enter out-of-home care as a result of abuse, neglect, and exploitation. Others 
have run away from home or have no homes. Young people transitioning out of the 
foster care system are significantly affected by the instability that accompanies long 
periods of out-of-home placement during childhood and adolescence. These young 
people often find themselves truly “on their own,” with few, if any, financial re- 
sources, no place to live, and little or no support from family, friends, and commu- 
nity. The experiences of these youth place them at higher risk for unemployment, 
poor educational outcomes, health issues, early parenthood, long-term dependency 
on public assistance, increased rates of incarceration, and homelessness. The result- 
ing harm to the youth themselves, their communities, and the society at large is 
unacceptably high. 

Housing Needs 

Young people aging out of the foster care system need economic security and af- 
fordable, safe and stable housing. The 2000 Census reported that nearly 4 million 
people between the ages of 25 and 34 live with their parents due to economic reali- 
ties — jobs are scarce and housing is expensive. This phenomenon has been identified 
as “adultolescence”, an extended period of adolescence during which it is has become 
common and expected for young people to live with their parents. Unfortunately, 
youth in foster care do not always have the option of turning to their families for 
financial support. Former foster youth are often prematurely confronted with the 
harsh reality of the gap between the wages they earn and the cost of housing. As 
a result, young people aging out of the foster care system are becoming homeless 
at disconcerting rates. 

Twenty-five percent of foster youth stated they have experienced homelessness at 


1 Children who aged out of foster care are captured by the AFCAKS emancipation data ele- 
ment. Children who exit care to emancipation are those who reached the age of majority; CWLA, 
Special tabulation from AFCAKS. 
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least one night within 2.5 to 4 years after exiting foster care.^ In fact, three in ten 
of the nation’s homeless adults report foster care history.'^ 

Education Needs 

Similarly, the correlation between out-of-home care and low academic perform- 
ance has been documented nationwide. For children in foster care, schools should 
offer an opportunity at continued stability while most of that child’s life is being 
turn inside out. In addition to the abuse and neglect they experience, these children 
must deal with the consequences of being removed from their homes and commu- 
nities. This often times includes separation from siblings and may include making 
several moves from home to home. For these children and youth their lives now in- 
clude dealing with a child welfare agency and court system. 

Schools should be safe havens for children during times of transition and insta- 
bility, but poor coordination and communication between schools, agencies and other 
parties may result in added instability and at times, no school at all. With no fed- 
eral law to ensure school stability and access to supportive services for children in 
foster care there is often as much movement among schools as there is in living ar- 
rangements. 

There are many challenges for these children. A child who moves to a different 
home may all of a sudden find they are now in a new school district. This all too 
often means they must wait for a transfer of school records before a new school al- 
lows them to continue their education. In some instances, a child may have to wait 
for a transfer of medical records to document they meet any health care require- 
ments such as immunizations. All of these barriers mean a delay in meeting their 
education needs, and these foster children are being left behind not just in edu- 
cation, but in the stability they vitally need. These children and youth not surpris- 
ingly fall behind academically, cognitively, and socially. They often need to repeat 
courses and are unable to access the support services that could improve education 
outcomes. 

Although all children are entitled to education services under federal, state, and 
local laws, the specific educational needs of children and youth in care often go 
unmet. The rate at which foster youth complete high school (50%) is significantly 
below the rate at which their peers complete high school (70%). The rate at whicb 
college-qualified foster youth attend postsecondary education (20%) is substantially 
below the rate at which their peers attend postsecondary education (60%).® How- 
ever, it is important to note that 70% of former foster youth express the desire to 
attend college.® The impact on future earnings is enormous. The census Bureau re- 
ports college graduates make $24,000 more per year than those with high school di- 
plomas.'^ 

Health Needs 

In addition, for young people leaving foster care, lack of health care poses a sub- 
stantial challenge. According to a recent study, approximately twenty-five percent 
of foster care alumni or adults who had experienced foster care later experienced 
post traumatic stress. The general population by comparison experienced post trau- 
matic stress at a rate of four percent.® Earlier this year at a briefing conducted by 
CWLA and sponsored by the Subcommittee Chair, Representative Jim McDermott, 
Dr. David Rubin, MD, MSCE, Director of Research and Policy, Safe Place, Center 
for Child Protection and Health Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia, indicated that 
only half of children with behavioral problems in foster care receive services, up to 


^Cook, R. (1991). A national evaluation of Title IV-E foster care independent living programs 
for youth, phase 2. Rockville, MD: Westat. 

Roman, N.P., & Wolfe, N. (1995) Web of failure: The relationship between foster care and 
homelessness. National Alliance to End Homelessness. 

®Wolanin, T. (2005). Higher education opportunities for foster youth: A primer for policy- 
makers. Washington, DC: Institute for Higher Education Policy. 

®McMillen, C., Auslander, W., Elze, D., White, T. & Thompson, R. (2003). Educational experi- 
ences and aspirations of older youth in foster care. Child Welfare, 82, 475-495. 

Census Bureau data underscore value of college. (October 2006). Available online at http:// 
www.census.gOv/Press-Release/www/releases/archives/education/007660.html. Washington, DC: 
U.S. Census Bureau. 

®Pecora, P.J., Kessler, R.C., Williams, J., O’Brien, K., Downs, A. C., English, D., White, J., 
Hiripi, E., White, C. R., Wiggins, T., & Holmes, K. (2005). Improving family foster care: Findings 
from the Northwest Foster Care Alumni Study. Available online at http://www.casey.org/Re- 
sources/Publications/NorthwestAlumniStudy.htm. Seattle, WA: Casey Family Programs. 
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one-third of children failed to receive appropriate immunizations, and one in eight 
were not receiving preventive care.® 

The Chafee program allows states to extend Medicaid coverage to former foster 
children between ages 18 and 21. Despite Medicaid’s tremendous advantage for 
youth in foster care, only 17 states had implemented the extension as of December 
2006. 

Given the high rates of physical and mental health problems extensively docu- 
mented among children and youth in foster care, access to health services is a crit- 
ical factor as young people transition to adulthood. Because most children and youth 
in foster care are covered by Medicaid, use of the expansion option would allow a 
state to readily facilitate the transfer of a youth’s Medicaid eligibility from one cat- 
egory to another without any gap in coverage as they exit foster care. Medicaid cov- 
erage should continue for all youth in foster care until at least age 21. 

Keeping medical records up to date and accessible is another challenge for young 
people involved with child welfare. Advances have been made in electronic record 
keeping, but more are needed. 

Legislative Recommendations 

Support Through Age Twenty-One 

The noth Congress has an opportunity to make significant progress in improving 
the lives and outcomes for this segment of disconnected and disadvantaged youth. 
Senator Barbara Boxer (D-CA) introduced the Foster Care Continuing Opportuni- 
ties Act, S. 1512. This legislation would simply amend the current law that defines 
foster children to age eighteen. States would have an option to extend this to age 
twenty-one. This extension would allow these youth more time to appropriately pre- 
pare for transitioning to adulthood. It is imperative that youth work in partnership 
with their caseworker to create an effective plan for transitioning out of foster care. 
An effective transition plan focuses on the development of independent living skills, 
including securing housing, developing a financial plan, obtaining and maintaining 
employment, continuing education, and creating social networks and connections. 

In an effort to close the gaps that allow so many youth to fall through the cracks, 
it is necessary to have effective collaboration and coordination. Creating connections, 
developing effective transition plans and integrating services will prevent the inter- 
section of foster care with homelessness, health issues, incarceration, unemploy- 
ment, pregnancy and early parenthood. Instead, these partnerships along with a 
solid transition plan, will allow these resilient youth to become thriving, productive, 
and contributing members of society. 

Support Independent Living 

For youth transitioning out of foster care, expanding eligibility for critical support 
for independent living services will ensure a successful transition to independence 
and self-sufficiency, and reduce the numbers of young people who become homeless, 
unemployed, incarcerated, and/or at high risk of becoming victims and victimizers. 
To accomplish this improvement and expansion, funding for the Chafee Foster Care 
Independence Program needs to be increased significantly. 

McKinney-Vento Homelessness Assistance Act ! Education Reform 

The reauthorization of the McKinney-Vento Homelessness Assistance Act as part 
of the reauthorization of the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act provides an oppor- 
tunity to better address the needs of children and youth in foster care. McKinney- 
Vento provides access to essential federal education protections and rights for chil- 
dren and youth who are homeless. Children and youth who are eligible for McKin- 
ney-Vento have access to supports for school success that many children involved 
in child welfare lack: school stability or immediate enrollment if stability is not pos- 
sible, school staff charged with ensuring their prompt enrollment, and more. While 
these protections currently apply to a subset of children involved in foster care, the 
current definition is not clear and states provide coverage differently and in a lim- 
ited way for children in foster care. The reauthorization of McKinney-Vento provides 
an opportunity to ensure these protections are available to all children in foster 
care, with special accommodation for the needs and family dynamics that face chil- 
dren in foster care. 


®CWLA briefing, May 21, 2007. Sources: GAO, 1995; Burns et al. JAACAP, 2004; Rubin et 
al. Pediatrics 2004; Hurlburt et al. J Gen Psychiatry 2004; Harman et al. Arch Ped Adol Med 
2000; Halfon et al. Pediatrics 1992 MD MSCE 
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Funding for Tuition Vouchers 

The Education and Training Voucher (ETV) program provides assistance of up to 
$5,000 per year for the cost of attendance at an institution of higher education for 
youth who age out of foster care or are adopted after age 16. Funding for this pro- 
gram has never reached the amount requested by President Bush — $60 million — 
which itself is not enough to meet the need. The ETV program began receiving 
funds in 2003 and was set at $42 million, and has been increased slightly in subse- 
quent years. The benefits of a college education are significant. Funding for the ETV 
program should be expanded to at least the level proposed by the President. 

Further improvements to the ETV program are needed, including requiring tech- 
nical assistance for states to make sure the funds are fully utilized. Also, it should 
be required that any ETV funds not used in one state be transferred to other states’ 
ETV programs rather than being returned to the federal treasury. 

Access To Health Care 

The Medicaid Foster Care Coverage Act of 2007, H.R. 1376, has been introduced 
by Representative Dennis Cardoza (D-CA-18). This bill addresses a critical issue 
for young people leaving foster care, lack of health insurance. As stated previously, 
given the high rates of physical and mental health problems, access to health serv- 
ices is a critical factor as young people transition to adulthood. While some states 
have taken the option to extend Medicaid coverage to age 21, we agree with the 
growing number of advocates that the best way to assure this coverage is simply 
to require Medicaid coverage for these former foster youth. 

Studies have revealed that when compared to the general population, in addition 
to severely lower rates of graduation from college and employment and higher in- 
stances of homelessness, foster care alumni experienced a disproportionate amount 
of both physical and mental health issues, including post-traumatic stress disorder 
and major depression. Compounding this problem is the fact that 33% of foster care 
alumni lack health insurance — a rate almost twice as high as the general popu- 
lation. 

Current law does provide mechanisms by which to cover this vulnerable popu- 
lation with the support needed as they leave the care of the child welfare system. 
Some states, for example, have implemented the Chafee option to extend Medicaid 
to youth aging out through the Foster Care Independence Act of 1999. Strides have 
been made, but because young people who age out of the system often lack financial 
resources and a place to live, and have little or no support from family, friends, and 
the community there is much more work to be done. By extending Medicaid cov- 
erage to former foster youth until the age of 21, we would be guaranteeing a critical 
piece of the equation that would help them make a successful transition to adult- 
hood — comprehensive health care. 

In addition, actions over the past several years have undercut the state’s ability 
to use Targeted Case Management services (TCM). CWLA has great concerns about 
these actions and we feel it undercuts access to care to the entire child welfare pop- 
ulation. This is not a cost saving issue, but is rather an issue of access to health 
care. We are also concerned about future regulatory action that may restrict state 
Medicaid systems use of rehabilitative services. We urge Congress to be vigilant and 
in fact to take action to stop any regulations that overreach and have the effect of 
restricting access to care by youth and all children in foster care. 

Data Collection Needs 

Congress should provide the resources necessary for the implementation of the 
National Youth in Transitions Database. This new initiative is a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to provide valuable information that will inform future improvements in serv- 
ices to young people. The funds for this implementation should be a priority for Con- 
gress and should not come at the expense of existing services or supports or reduce 
services to adolescents receiving Chafee and ETV funding. 

Support for Kinship Care 

Finally, CWLA would be remiss if we did not highlight one legislative solution 
which is showing growing bipartisan support, kinship care. Kinship care is an im- 
portant permanency option for child welfare systems. In some instances, support for 
these grandparent and other relative families can provide a vital support for these 
youth. In 1997, the Adoption and Safe Families Act (ASFA) was adopted by this 


loPecora, P.J., Kessler, R.C., Williams, J., O’Brien, K., Downs, A. C., English, D., White, J., 
Hiripi, E., White, C. R., Wiggins, T., & Holmes, K. (2005). Improving family foster care: Findings 
from the Northwest Foster Care Alumni Study. Available online at http://www.casey.org/Re- 
sources/Publications/NorthwestAlumniStudy.htm. Seattle, WA: Casey Family Programs. 
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Subcommittee and many of the members of this Congress voted for it. It recognizes 
kinship placements as a critical permanency option. We now have bipartisan bills 
in both houses, S. 661 in the Senate and H.R. 2188 in the House, to extend Title 
IV-E funding to these kinship placements. CWLA strongly believes that extending 
Title IV-E support in this way can play a vital role in assisting young people leav- 
ing the foster care system and can help before they reach the age of eighteen. 

CONCLUSION 

CWLA appreciates the opportunity to offer our comments to the Subcommittee in 
regard to youth transitioning out of foster care. As this Subcommittee moves for- 
ward, we look forward to a continued dialogue with its members and all Members 
of Congress. We hope this hearing serves as a building block for future efforts that 
will create the means for reforms that result in increased successful transitions for 
these youth. 


Statement of Everychild Foundation 

The Problem: The “Transition Cliff’ 

• Many children with abuse and neglect histories never reunite with their fami- 
lies or find alternative permanent homes; this population of abused children 
graduate or “emancipate” from the child welfare system 

• Children who emancipate from the foster care system face disproportiately high- 
er rates of: 

• Unemployment 

• Lower Educational Attainment 

• Incarceration 

• Dependence on public assistance 

• Substance abuse 

• Non-marital childbirth 

• Other high-risk behaviors.^ 

• The lack of a “safety net” for these former foster youth — now young adults — 
means that they truly struggle to “make ends meet” often ultimately becoming 
a more burdensome and larger cost to society than if a much smaller, up-front 
investment had simply been made to better prepare and advise them during 
transition and the years preceding it. 

• One shocking statistic best explains how the system has failed them: over 
70% of all State Penitentiary inmates have spent time in the foster eare 
system according to the May 12, 2006 Select Committee Hearing of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature. (This includes group homes and informal out of home place- 
ments/ arrangements . ) 

• The public knows little or nothing about the difficulties facing this group of 
young adults. 

• The population of emancipated foster youth face unique challenges such as: 

• Lack of stable or affordable housing leading to homelessness 

• Lack of employment opportunities 

• Lack of medical care / coverage 

• Mental health problems 

• Early or unplanned pregnancies 

• When provided with information about the poor prospects for this population, 
most people say that the age at which the average young person is completely 
on their own is 23; 1/3 of respondents say it is 25 or older.^ 

This presentation includes a compilation of recent statistics (by no means exhaus- 
tive) to illustrate the significant ramifications of failing to assist these young adults. 


1 http://www.covdove.org/Inside/Statistics.htm, Covenant House California Statistics (retrieved 
February 2006). 

2 http://www.financeproject.org/Publications/foster%20care%20finall.pdf 
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Our position is that there are steps that the government and eommunity 
ean take to help ensure that these youths make a smooth transition and 
beeome productive member of the community. 

The direct public expense of not doing so is enormous, according to various 
experts the authors queried who work closely with emancipated foster 
youth, consider these typical annual costs they cited: 

• Housing an emancipated foster youth in a program providing support 
services (mental health, educational and vocational counseling, job placement, 
financial literacy and life skills training, mentoring) such as Hillsides in Pasa- 
dena— $20,000— $25,000. 

• Incarceration for the same young adult — between $55,000 and $115,000 (de- 
pending upon the type of facility), according to the State’s Safety and Welfare 
Remedial Plan filed in April of this year. 

• Residence in a mental health facility — $215,000. 

• The Basics: 

• Nationally, about 20,000 youth aged 16 or older make the transition from foster 
care to legal emancipation each year.^ 

• From January 1, 2004 to December 31, 2004, 4,255 children emancipated from 
foster care in California."*^ 

• Of these 4,255 emancipating youth 1,402 were located in Los Angeles. 

• Children who emancipate from the child welfare system are unlikely to find 
safe, affordable housing. 

• Within 2-4 years of emancipation, 25% of emancipated youth have been home- 
less for at least one night.® 

• In California, 65% of youth leaving care do so without a place to live.® 

• Nearly 40% of transitioning youth will be homeless within eighteen months of 
discharge.'^ 

• In Los Angeles and Alameda counties, 50% of emancipated youth will be home- 
less within six months.® 

• Without housing, youth are less likely to complete their education, find employ- 
ment, and gain access to health care, all of which jeopardize their ability to 
make a successful transition to independence.® 

• Studies found that between 44-77% of emancipating youth have completed high 
school as compared to 93% of non-foster care youth 

• Research shows that only 1% to 5% of foster youth ever graduate from college. 

Employment Problems: Children who emancipate from the child welfare system 
are unlikely to find employment opportunities. 


^http://www. casey.org/MediaCXenter/MediaKit/FActSheet.htm, Child Welfare Fact Sheet pub- 
lished by Casey Family Programs (based on data from a period ending September 30, 2001). 

Child Welfare Service Reports for California (2005). Retrieved in February 2006 from Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley Center for Social Services Research Website. URL: http:// 
cssr.berkeley.edia/CWSCMSreports/. See also, http://calwv.org/jjds/chap6.html, Juvenile Justice 
in California, Part II: Dependency System, Chap. VI, Prepared by the League of Women Voters 
of California, July 1998. 

® April 2003 Press Release from the Office of the Governor of California, reprinted on http:// 
www.buildingc3.com/item.asp?id=196. See also Finessa Ferrell, Life After Foster Care, http:!! 
www.ncsl.Org/programs/pubs/slnmg/2004/040ctNovJFostercare.pdI (2004). 

® Issue Brief, Ensuring Access to Healthy Young Adults Program for Transitioning Youth, cit- 
ing a California Department of Social Services 2002 Study: Report of the Housing Needs of 
Emancipated Foster/Probation Youth; California Department of Social Services. (2002) Report on 
the Survey of the Housing Needs of Emancipated Foster/Probation Youth. Independent Living 
Program Policy Unit, Child and Youth Permanency Branch. 

"^U.S. General Accounting Office. (1999) Foster Care: Effectiveness of Independent Living Serv- 
ices Unknown. (GAO/HEHS-00— 13). Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office. See also. 
Juvenile Justice in California Part II: Dependency System, 1998, http://calwv.org/jjds/ 
chap6.html. 

® Covenant House of California statistics available at http://www.covdove.org/Inside/Statis- 
tics.htm (2004). 

® Los Angeles County Economy and Efficiency Commission. (2002) A Review of Emancipation 
Services. Los Angeles, CA: Author. Available online at http://eec.co.la.ca.us/pubfiles/cntyops/ 
0202_EmancipationServices.htm. 

“Id. 

** Finessa Ferrell, Life After Foster Care, http://www.ncsl.org/programs/pubs/slmag/2004/ 
04OctNov Fostercare.pdf (2004). 
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• Studies show that approximately 51% of youth are unemployed within 2-4 
years of emancipation.^^ 

• According to the California Department of Social Services, as of December 2001, 
about 50% of emancipated foster youth were not employed. 

• If employed, former foster care youth earn significantly lower wages than their 
low-income peers. 

• aOne study found that emancipated foster youth earned an average of $6000 
per year, which is well below the national poverty line of $7890. 

• Over a three-year period, no more than 46% of these foster youth reported earn- 
ings in any one quarter. 

The Impact of Failing Our Emancipated Youth: The Cost of Benefits and Incarcer- 
ation 

• The State must bear the following significant economic and other costs of youth 
who end up incarcerated: 

• Criminal justice costs (i.e., operation of criminal justice system in terms of po- 
lice, prosecution, courts, probation, incarceration, parole etc.) 

• Medical costs borne by the government 

• Property damage 

• Loss of productivity to society 

• Loss of work time by victims, their families and the offender 

• 

• Loss of property values in areas of high crime 

• Pain and suffering of crime victims and society 

The Impact of Failing Our Emancipated Youth: The Cost of Benefits and Incarcer- 
ation 

• 40% of former foster youth are a cost to the community. 

• The cost to the community occurs within 2-4 years of emancipation because 
40% of emancipated youth have been on public assistance or incarcerated by 
that time.i® 

• Several studies reveal that girls who emancipate from foster care are far more 
likely (approximately 3x) than their peers to have a child by 19.^'^ 

• Approximately 50% of females in the foster care system receive AFDC/TANF 
Medi-Cal within one to six years of emancipation. In contrast, approximately 
6% of all females age 19-29 in California received TANE in 1999. 


Statement of Job Corps Partnering with the Foster Care System 

This statement is submitted on behalf of the Job Corps program which, as author- 
ized by the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) of 1998, is charged with providing edu- 
cation and training for economically disadvantaged youth ages 16-24, who face mul- 
tiple barriers to employment. One such group is homeless, runaway, or foster care 
youth (section 144(3)(C), Subtitle C). The most recent data from the Department of 
Health and Human Services (HHS) show that over 500,000 American children live 
in foster care. Each year, it is estimated that between 19,000 and 25,000 of these 
children, ages 18-21, “age out” of the foster care system, and are forced to live on 
their own. 

Job Corps is an open entry, open exit residential national education and training 
program. The program has been in existence for 43 years and serves approximately 
60,000 youth annually. There are 122 Job Corps centers located in 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. Job Corps is legislatively mandated to main- 
tain a capacity of approximately 44,000 youth. Currently Job Corps has approxi- 


April 2003 Press Release from the Office of the Governor of California, reprinted on http:// 
www.buildingc3.coni/item.asp?id=196. One study showed that 23% of California former foster 
care youth were unemployed within a 13-month period. 

12 http://www.familiesforchildren.org/statistics/litm. 

11 See http://www.lao.ca.gOv/1995/050195juv_crime/kkpart6.html. 

15 Id. 

15 April 2003 Press Release from the Office of the Governor of California, reprinted on http:// 
www.buildingc3.coni/item.asp?id=196. 

11 See http://www.teenpregnancy.org/resources/reading/pdl7Fostering_Hope.pdf. 

i^Youth Emancipating from Foster Care in California: Findings Using Linked Administrative 
Data, July 31, 2002, Summary of Findings by the Research and Evaluation Branch, Research 
and Development Division of the California Department of Social Services. 
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mately 4,000 slots annually that go unfilled in the program. This presents an unpar- 
alleled opportunity for both the Joh Corps program and emancipated foster care 
youth. For eligible foster care youth, Job Corps can provide transitional housing, job 
training, primary health care, and referrals to community organizations and state 
agencies. 

Job Corps has been actively involved with making connections with the foster care 
system and is ideally suited to service foster care youth in need of additional edu- 
cation and training. Job Corps Outreach and Admissions offices have been directed 
to access the foster care system in their area by connecting with state agencies and 
programs. Each Outreach and Admissions operator has been provided with a state 
by state directory of Foster Care programs which includes state coordinators, child 
welfare Youth Advisory Boards (YAB) and resources to educate Job Corps staff on 
the various assistance programs in their area. Currently Job Corps has approxi- 
mately 166 foster care students enrolled in the program and is actively engaged in 
efforts to increase foster care youth enrollment. 

In addition to educating Job Corps staff on partnering opportunities with the fos- 
ter care system, outreach and admissions providers educate eligible foster children 
about Job Corps. The program has also tried to ease the transition of current stu- 
dents who were foster children upon separation from the program. Foster children 
that separate from the Job Corps program, who are eligible for placement services; 
have a special case note placed in their electronic file, which helps their career tran- 
sition specialist work to obtain additional federal funds and grants for assistance 
with independent living, known as the John H. Chafee Foster Care Independent 
Living Program. 

To date Job Corps has strengthen its relationship with the foster care system by 
accomplishing the following: 

• Established a relationship with Casey Family Programs 

• Casey Family Programs presented at the Job Corps National Conference, No- 
vember 6, 2006 

• Job Corps had an exhibit at the Casey Family Programs Conference, Oct 29- 
31, 2006 

• Job Corps released a Program Instruction Notice, September 8, 2006, providing 
guidance to the Job Corps field on connecting to the Foster Care system 

• Presented at the Independent Living Conference in Indiana in June 2007 

• Scheduled to speak at the September 2007 It’s My Life Conference 

Job Corps continues to explore new ideas to better connect to the foster care youth 
system. Job Corps’ future plans to better connect are: 

• Continue developing and strengthening the partnership with Casey Family Pro- 
grams and other foster care organizations 

• Develop a Technical Assistance Guide for Job Corps field staff 

• Develop a list of best practices and model programs to replicate 

• Continue to conduct and expand outreach activities to all foster care youth 

• Explore MOU possibilities between DoL & HHS 

Over the years. Job Corps has helped to guide more than two million youth to 
opportunity and success. As a result of our commitment to achievement, training, 
and education. Job Corps has helped young Americans establish their place in the 
workforce and become contributing citizens in their communities. Job Corps stands 
ready to work with the foster care system. Congress and local communities to pro- 
vide assistance and program services to emancipated foster care youth. 


Statement of Kevin Drollinger, Epworth Children and Family Serviees, 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

As the Executive Director of Epworth Children and Family Services in St. Louis, 
Missouri, I am pleased to see Congress addressing the critical issues facing foster 
care youth around the country. For more than 100 years, Epworth has provided a 
wide array of services to at-risk youth and their families — first as an orphanage in 
the late 1800s and now providing education, therapeutic services, intensive and day 
treatment programs, and transitional living, independent living, family support and 
crisis shelter services. 

In our region, the critical issues facing youth about to age out of foster care are 
widely apparent. As of March 2007, the Missouri Department of Social Services re- 
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ported 9,818 children in the state’s foster care system. Of those, an estimated twen- 
ty-two percent — just over one out of every five children — are age 16 or older. Paral- 
leling national statistics, these teens face monumental challenges as they become 
emancipated adults. Half of all foster teens in the St. Louis region age out of foster 
care either homeless or become homeless in later life. Less than half possess a high 
school diploma or its equivalent and more than 80 percent of former foster care fe- 
males become pregnant and have children before the age of 21. 

While we help many of these teens navigate the complex foster care system and 
develop the daily living skills needed to become contributing adults in the commu- 
nity, they often express feelings of frustration and isolation, not knowing where to 
turn for guidance and further resources. Many have changed temporary homes, resi- 
dential treatment centers or group homes multiple times, have transferred to sev- 
eral schools throughout the course of their education (and even throughout a single 
school year), and are passed from one case manager and therapist to another 
throughout their time in foster care. These teens, expected to be fully independent 
and thriving after leaving foster care at age 18 or even 21, are faced with the dif- 
ficulties of finding jobs and a place to live, understanding basic finances, and obtain- 
ing regular medical care. 

In December 2004, nine visionary philanthropic organizations came together to 
see if pooled resources and collaborative efforts could “re-invent” the wheel and pro- 
vide foster teens with centralized resources and guidance to help them acquire the 
daily living skills necessary to thrive as adults. With an initial investment of 
$600,000 over three years, these organizations then brought together nonprofit orga- 
nizations such as Epworth and began to identify the gaps in services for older foster 
teens. 

After working for more than 18 months, the St. Louis Aging Out Initiative 
debuted in late 2006, with Epworth serving as the lead service agency. The initia- 
tive establishes a youth-friendly, centralized resource center for older foster teens 
where they can learn about the many resources available and talk with teen peer 
advisors about their concerns. Starting with teens as young as 16 years old, the 
Center will provide guidance up to age 25. Referral information is available via on 
onsite computer and individual services are provided monthly in groups and indi- 
vidual meetings. The Center also operates a 24-hour helpline. With a positive youth 
development approach of “nothing about us, without us,” the Center also has a 
Youth Advisory Board and encourages foster youth to collectively determine the 
services needed and how to best address concerns. Among the goals identified — to 
assist the majority of youth involved in the Center to obtain a GED or high school 
diploma; to create “Life Binders” for all participants that include important docu- 
ments such as a birth certificate, immunization records, family and personal med- 
ical history, and school transcripts; and to educate youth so that they are adept at 
self-advocacy skills that enable them to self-direct their own care and placement, se- 
cure a job or enrollment in post-secondary education; and handle personal finances. 

National literature and research shows promise for this approach. If true inde- 
pendence is measured by age 25, instead of age 16 or 18, foster youth have a better 
chance to thrive. By linking and prioritizing the services that foster youth desire 
and need, we provide a critical service to the community at large. 

Our local approach to this national issue has already sparked national attention. 
In July 2007, we were awarded a $500,000 matching grant from the prestigious 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation to further establish the Aging Out Project. Efforts 
already are under way to link more service providers into the Center so that foster 
youth have an increasing number of resources to help them become independent. 

Through the St. Louis Aging Out Initiative, our eyes are on education, employ- 
ment, and independent living. We also have worked with other social service organi- 
zations throughout Missouri and advocated for expansion of healthcare benefits for 
older foster care youth. According to the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services (AFCARS Report, 2005a), fewer than one-third of all states offer former fos- 
ter youth ages 18 to 21 access to Medicaid coverage. In July 2007, Missouri Gov- 
ernor Matt Blunt signed a bill expanding healthcare coverage to Missouri foster care 
youth up to age 21. Now efforts are under way to have all states pass similar meas- 
ures. 

Federal and state governments spend significant monies on supporting foster care 
youth until age 18. The notion that these teens, who have been through so much 
in their lives already, are able to magically become adults with no support, is simply 
not realistic. Stronger mentor programs, improved transferability of educational 
services and records, and collaborative community efforts such as the St. Louis 
Aging Out Initiative should be encouraged across the country. And because national 
and local statistics already document the challenges facing older foster teens, com- 
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prehensive programs to help improve graduation levels and teach sustainable daily 
living skills should be encouraged and supported. 

As Congressman Jim McDermott (D-WA), Chairman of the Subcommittee on In- 
come Security and Family Support noted in mid- July, federal and state governments 
function as “de-facto parents of foster children.” It is prudent that Congress as well 
as state leaders regularly evaluate whether or not these children need guidance 
even after they are emancipated from state care. Congressman McDermott says a 
concerted effort should be made to determine whether programs meet “that obliga- 
tion, or whether we are simply showing these kids the door without sufficient sup- 
port, resources, and skills to succeed.” 

If we are to believe in the initial premise for bringing children into state cus- 
tody — for their safety, health, and stability — then all of us should be mindful of our 
duty to support them into adulthood. 

It is our experience at Epworth as well as in the start of the Aging Out Initiative, 
that foster youth do, indeed, need support, resources and skills development after 
age 18. The sad facts are that foster youth who are not supported and guided as 
they find their place in society become new entrants into social welfare system as 
adults. With Congress focusing on the “no child left behind” axiom in education, it 
is just as important to focus on the “no child left behind” in foster care. As de-facto 
parents, we should do our utmost to ensure they have the chances and resources 
they need to find their own individual strengths and thrive. 

I thank you for this opportunity to add my written comments to the oral testi- 
mony given to the subcommittee on this crucial foster care issue. 

Headquartered in Webster Groves, Epworth Children and Family Services has of- 
fered therapeutic and education services for at-risk youth and their families since it 
was founded more than 140 years ago. Originally a Methodist-founded orphanage 
based in Warrenton, Mo., Epworth has grown to offer a full array of services, includ- 
ing intensive residential and day treatment services, educational programs, and indi- 
vidualized and family therapy. The organization also operates acclaimed transitional 
living and independent living programs and has a 24-hour youth emergency service 
hotline and shelter for teens. Epworth is accredited by the Joint Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Healthcare Organizations (JCAHO) and is a charter member of the 
Missouri Coalition of Children’s Agencies (MCCA). In 2000, Epworth was the first 
social service agency in Missouri to be honored with the Missouri Team Quality 
Award. 


Kids Are Waiting: Fix Foster Care Now 
July 12, 2007 

Dear Chairman McDermott, and Members of the Subcommittee: 

The Kids Are Waiting: Fix Foster Care Now campaign thanks you for the oppor- 
tunity to submit this written statement for your July 12, 2007 hearing’s record, on 
the subject of services and outcomes for children who age out of the foster care sys- 
tem. Kids Are Waiting (KAW), a project of The Pew Charitable Trusts, is a national, 
nonpartisan campaign dedicated to ensuring that all children in foster care have the 
safe, permanent families they deserve by reforming the federal financing structure 
that governs our nation’s foster care program. The campaign applauds the Sub- 
committee on Income Security and Family Support for your dedication to our na- 
tion’s abused and neglected children. This hearing — indeed the series of hearings 
you are holding — contribute greatly to identifying the areas in need of reform, as 
well as providing the essential forum in which to consider meaningful solutions. 

At the heart of supporting teens who age out of the foster care system, must be 
a determined, relentless effort by policy makers, service providers, and community 
members to find a safe, permanent, loving family for each of them. In the case of 
the 24,000 teens who age out each year, never was it more true, that “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 

As the Members of the Subcommittee are aware, there are more than 513,000 
children in foster care. Each year, thousands are exited from the system to face life 
on their own without the benefit of belonging to a permanent family. Tragically, de- 
spite an over all decrease in the number of children entering foster care in recent 
years, the number of teens aging out is increasing. 

In May of this year, KAW, in partnership with the Jim Casey Youth Opportuni- 
ties Initiative, published a new report on the very topic the subcommittee is ad- 
dressing today. “Time for Reform: Aging Out and On Their Own” reports a 41% in- 
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crease in the number of teens aging out of foster care from 1998 to 2005 — more than 
24,000 for the last year in which government statistics are available.' 

Outcomes for youth who age out of foster care are grim, and transitions to adult- 
hood and independence are often rocky. As our report details: 

• One in four will be incarcerated within the first two years after they leave the 
system.'' 

• Over one-fifth will become homeless at some time after age 18.''' 

• Approximately 58 percent had a high school degree at age 19 compared to 87 
percent of a national comparison group of non-foster youth.'" 

• Of youth who aged out of foster care and are over the age of 25, less than 3 
percent have their college degrees " 

• compared with 28 percent of the general population." 

Despite the good intentions and sometimes valiant efforts of most social workers, 
judges, foster parents and others, the reality remains that the foster care system 
is plagued with issues that conspire to keep children in the system too long, and 
away from the permanent, loving families they deserve. 

As today’s hearing points out, much more needs to be done to ensure that ade- 
quate support is in place for those who may age out of the system without a perma- 
nent family. A number of policies have been identified to better serve young adults 
who age out of foster care, including: extending foster care and Medicaid eligibility 
up to age 21 for all youth and providing services under the Chafee Foster Care Inde- 
pendence act to all youth who leave care, not just youth aging out between ages 18 
and 21. 

While KAW appreciates the enormous importance of benefits to help foster youth 
transition successfully to adulthood, our campaign’s main focus is to highlight the 
urgent need for reform of federal financing policies, namely Section IV-E of the So- 
cial Security Act. Current policies are far too complex and outdated. All too often 
they work against what’s best for children and families. These rules can prevent 
case workers and other professionals from connecting children and families with the 
services to help them stay together, to keep children from entering care in the first 
place. 

Under the current financing structure, 61% of all federal money allocated for child 
welfare services is mandated to be used for out-of-home foster care pa 3 Tnents and 
related administrative and training costs. This leaves less than 40% of federal funds 
available to assist states in providing essential services tailored to meet the needs 
of their communities — services such as foster care prevention, family reunification, 
foster and adoptive parent recruitment, subsidized guardianship and post-placement 
services. 

Federal policies should make certain those who do enter the system don’t grow 
up in foster care. No child should age out of the system on their own. Congress can 
be part of the solution. By changing the way the federal government pays for serv- 
ices, we can help states prevent some children from entering foster care, while help- 
ing others leave the system more expeditiously to families that have been reunited, 
or, when that is not possible, to new families through adoption, or sometimes per- 
manent guardianship. 

In 2004, the national, non-partisan Pew Commission on Children in Foster Care 
recommended a reliable federal financing system with both increased flexibility and 
accountability as a means to prevent children from languishing in foster care. New 
federal financing policies, combined with recently enacted state court improvements, 
would provide professionals who serve children and families with better tools to help 
more families stay together, ensure children in foster care exit the system for safe, 
permanent families, and reduce the number of youth who age out each year. 


' Kids Are Waiting and Jim Casey Youth Opportunities Initiative. Time for Reform: Aging Out 
and On Their Own. May 2007. Accessed July 11, 2007: http://kidsarewaiting.org/reports/files/ 
AgingOut.pdf 

''Mark E. Courtney, Amy Dworsky, Sherri Terao, Noel Best, Gretchen Ruth Cusick, Thomas 
Keller, and Judy Havlicek. Midwest Evaluation of the Adult Functioning of Former Foster 
Youth: Outcomes at Age 19, Chapin Hall, 2005. 

'''Northwest Foster Care Alumni Study, Casey Family Programs, 1998. 

'"Courtney, M.E. & Dworsky, A. (2005). Midwest evaluation of the adult functioning of former 
foster youth: Outcomes at age 19. Chicago: Chapin Hall Center for Children. 

"Pecora, P.J., Kessler, R.C., Williams, J., O’Brien, K., Downs, A.C., English, D., White, J., 
Hiripi, E., White, C.R., Wiggins, T., and Holmes, K. (2005). Improving family foster care: Find- 
ings from the Northwest foster care alumni study. Seattle, WA: Casey Family Programs. 

"National Census Bureau. “Educational Attainment in the United States: 2004.” Accessed 
April 12, 2007: http://www.census.gov/Press-Release/www/releases/archives/04eductableA.xls 
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Specifically, KAW promotes the following policy options, recommended by the Pew 
Commission, to address the problem of growing numbers of youth aging out of our 
foster care each year: 

1. Establish a federal foster eare finaneing system that States ean rely on 
to be suffieient and flexible. Today’s federal IV-E financing incentives favor fos- 
ter care over other services that could keep families together, reunify them quickly 
and safely, and, when that is not possible, help children leave foster care to join 
safe, permanent families through adoption or guardianship. Addressing the inflexi- 
bility of current federal IV-E funding is critical to ensuring that case workers and 
other professionals can deliver services that are tailored to meet the needs of each 
child and family they serve. For example, services such as family counseling or re- 
ferrals for drug treatment programs can both prevent the need for foster care or 
help some children reunify with their families. 

With more flexible funds, states and tribes could help find more children perma- 
nent families through activities such as increased and improved foster and adoptive 
parent recruitment, or help new permanent families be successful when reunifica- 
tion is not possible by providing more post-placement supports. 

2. Help more cbildren leave foster care by supporting federal guard- 
ianships for relatives and other caregivers. In most states, relatives and others 
who become permanent, legal guardians for a child in foster care lose federal finan- 
cial assistance and services once the child exits foster care (some adoptions receive 
federal support). Although some relatives decide to adopt their kin, adoption is not 
a viable option for others. For example, it may not be appropriate to terminate pa- 
rental rights for a parent with significant disabilities who physically cannot parent, 
but wants to remain in the lives of the children who love her. Or an older youth 
who maintains close ties with his or her birth parents may not want those parental 
rights terminated. An estimated 20,000 children living in long-term arrangements 
with relatives today could leave foster care if federal foster care funds could be used 
to support guardianship. Legislation to address support for relatives has been intro- 
duced in the 110th Congress: The Kinship Caregiver Support Act (S. 661/ H.R. 
2188). 

3. Reward states for reducing the number of children in foster care and 
achieving all forms of permanence. States should be rewarded for reducing the 
number of children in foster care, rather than punished by losing federal funds for 
case workers. Under the current system, states lose money for caseworkers when 
the caseload declines. States should be allowed to reinvest savings from safely re- 
ducing their foster care case loads into their child welfare programs. 

4. Make all children eligible for federal foster eare support. The link be- 
tween eligibility for federal foster care support under Title IV-E to eligibility for the 
now-defunct Aid to Families with Dependent Children program should be removed. 
Social workers should be focused on helping children find safe, permanent families, 
rather than wasting hours chasing down paperwork related to a parent’s eligibility 
for a program that hasn’t existed for 10 years. Native American children under the 
jurisdiction of a tribal government are also not eligible to receive the benefits of 
Title IV-E, since tribes are not eligible to apply for this federal program. Tribal gov- 
ernments should be allowed to apply for Title IV-E funds directly and operate the 
program for children under their care. 

Each day we wait for foster care financing reform, 67 additional children leave 
the system, entirely alone, because we have failed to find them families they can 
count on. Foster children are America’s children. They deserve our best efforts to 
provide them with loving, supportive families, for a happy and safe childhood, and 
a brighter future. 

We reiterate our gratitude to the Chairman and other Members of the Sub- 
committee for their leadership on behalf of children in foster care. The KAW cam- 
paign stands ready to be of assistance to you and your staff as foster care financing 
reform solutions are considered during this session of the 110th Congress. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Jennifer Cole 
Campaign Director 
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Statement of North American Council on Adoptable Children, 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

As Chairman McDermott stated in an announcement of today’s hearing, “When 
most children reach the age of 18, their parents continue to support and help them 
during their transition into adulthood. As the de-facto parents of foster children, we 
should do no less. We need to evaluate whether we are meeting that obligation, or 
whether we are simply showing these kids the door without sufficient support, re- 
sources and skills to succeed.” 

We absolutely have an obligation to support youth who age out of foster care. But 
first and foremost, we have a responsibility to ensure that they have a permanent 
family who will be there to help them with their transitions and with the joys and 
challenges of their young adult and adult lives. If we are able to ensure that more 
children can leave foster care quickly and safely to join permanent, loving families — 
or to provide preventive supports and services that can keep families together and 
prevent children from entering foster care in the first place — then we will have 
fewer young people who age out of foster care on their own. 

Youth who age out of care face enormous challenges. Pennsylvania resident Jes- 
sica has a sadly typical story. Jessica’s mom was a drug addict and prostitute whose 
boyfriends abused Jessica. As a young teen she entered foster care and was placed 
in a group home. “No one ever talked about adoption,” Jessica remembers. “I wanted 
a family and I would have considered adoption, but no one ever asked.” 

“The scary part was when I turned 18,” explains Jessica. “I had nowhere to go. 
They told me, ?When you turn 18, basically, you’re done.’” Jessica adds, “When I 
left, I was unprepared to be on my own. I didn’t know anything about finances. I 
had gone to independent living classes, but I couldn’t remember anything.” Jessica 
spent several years working and drinking, and soon became pregnant. It wasn’t 
until Jessica’s daughter’s paternal grandparents took her under their care as a 
young adult that she finally had the family she needed and deserved. 

We at the North American Council on Adoptable Children (NACAC) believe that, 
of the many barriers that keep children and youth from achieving permanence, the 
following are some of the most significant. First and foremost, the federal child wel- 
fare financing system relies too heavily on funding and placing children in foster 
care rather than investing in preserving and rebuilding families or better supporting 
new permanent families for children who cannot return safely home. Below we de- 
tail four ways to invest in families to prevent youth from aging out of care: (1) im- 
plement federally supported guardianship; (2) provide support to birth families; (3) 
increase access to adoption assistance; and (4) fund post-permanency support. 

Over the past three years, NACAC has worked with youth from across the coun- 
try to tell their stories about experiences with the foster care system. The stories 
about what these youth have endured have guided our thinking and understanding 
about the federal solutions that would work best to ensure that no youth leaves care 
without the connections that they say make a difference in their lives and their fu- 
tures. In general, the system at every level — local, state and federal — should do a 
better job of listening to and respecting the voices of youth and their ideas about 
ways to improve their individual and collective situations. We’ve had the privilege 
of working with some of the most resilient youth imaginable, yet we know that there 
are countless others who have no voice and no future. The following four rec- 
ommendations would go a long to change the trajectory of bad outcomes of youth 
aging out of care. 

Implement Federally Supported Subsidized Guardianship 

About one-quarter of foster children are cared for by grandparents or other rel- 
atives. ^ Right now, almost 20,000 of these children cannot return to their birth fam- 
ilies and have been with their relatives for at least a year.^ These stable, loving kin 
families could provide a perfect permanent family for many foster children, but the 
children remain stuck in foster care simply because adoption is not the right choice 
for their family. These youth will age out of foster care unless we offer them a better 
permanency option. 

Illinois resident Rob knows firsthand the value of guardianship. Placed in foster 
care due to his mother’s mental health, he and his two sisters eventually ended up 


1 Grenerations United. (2006). All children deserve a permanent home: Subsidized 
guardianships as a common sense solution for children in long-term relative foster care. Wash- 
ington, DC: Author. 

2 Children and Family Research Center. (2004). Family ties: Supporting permanence for chil- 
dren in safe and stable foster care with relatives and other caregivers. Urbana-Champaign, IL: 
School of Social Work, University of Illinois at Urban-Champaign. 
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in a subsidized guardianship placement with his aunt. One of the first children 
served through Illinois’ guardianship waiver, Rob found safety, stability, and love 
with his aunt while maintaining ties to the mother he loves. For Roh, guardianship 
was a lifesaver that should be available to more children and youth. He explains, 
“I was ahle to find my miracle through subsidized guardianship, hut other foster 
children are not so lucky. The federal government should provide funding to states 
for children who leave foster care to live permanently with grandparents, aunts, un- 
cles, or other guardians. In many cases, if relatives choose to become legal guard- 
ians rather than foster parents, they lose federal foster care assistance, which pays 
for things like food and clothing. That just isn’t right.” 

California resident Anne is raising her two teenaged grandsons, who will soon age 
out of care. She would love to become their legal guardian, but relies on the support 
she gets in foster care. One of the boys has moderate hearing loss, sensory motor 
integration problems, difficulty in school, and Asperger’s syndrome. The other was 
sexually abused and remains angry and traumatized today. Although she is com- 
mitted to caring for the boys forever, Anne doesn’t want to adopt them because they 
are — and will always be — her grandsons. Guardianship under California’s KinGAP 
program wasn’t a good option because the boys would lose the extra supports and 
services that meet their special needs. So, they remain in foster care, and the family 
contends with ongoing court visits and caseworker oversight. “I would have loved 
to have taken the boys out of foster care and become their guardian,” explains Anne. 
“But I could only have done that if the boys would have been able to continue to 
receive support for their special needs. I couldn’t have afforded to pay for all those 
services on my own.” 

Subsidized guardianship allowed Rob to leave care with a place to call home, both 
legally and emotionally. Unfortunately, Anne’s grandsons will not experience this 
legal permanency and will transition to adulthood knowing that they spent their 
teenage years as foster children. All children deserve the option of federally sup- 
ported guardianship so they do not have to age out of care without legal perma- 
nency. 

Recommendation: Federal waivers have proven the efficacy of subsidized 
guardianship. In the nine years since Illinois implemented its guardianship 
program, 9,596 children have left foster care to legal, supported 
guardianships.^ While waivers allow states to experiment with needed in- 
novations, they are merely temporary solutions. We now need subsidized 
guardianship to be an approved permanency option, included in the Title 
rV-E program like adoption assistance. Children in stable foster place- 
ments with relatives and other committed caregivers would benefit from 
greater federal support for guardianship, allowing children to leave care, 
eliminate costly caseworker visits, and reduce unnecessary court oversight. 
A federally supported guardianship program — such as the one proposed in 
the Kinship Caregiver Support Act — could help almost 20,000 children 
leave foster care to a permanent family right now. Thousands more could 
be served each year in the future. 

Provide Support to Birth Families 

Many youth who age out of foster care return to their birth families — the only 
families they have ever known. For a significant proportion of children and youth 
in foster care, a return home is the right permanency option. Their families, how- 
ever, often need supportive services to address the issues that brought them into 
the child welfare system in the first place. The Green Book states: “It is generally 
agreed that it is in the best interests of children to live with their families. To this 
end, experts emphasize both the value of preventive and rehabilitative services and 
the need to limit the duration of foster care placements.” Federal funding does not 


^Personal communication with Leslie Cohen. (March 2007). Children and Family Research 
Center. 

^U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on Ways and Means. (2004). 2004 green book: Sec- 
tion 11, — child protection, foster care, and adoption assistance. [Online]. Available: http:// 
frwehgate. access. gpo.gov/cgi-bin/multidh.cgi?WAISdhName=108_green_book+2004+Green+Book 
+%28108th+Congress%29&WAISqueryRule=%28%24WAISqueryString%29+AND+%28repttype 
%3D%24sect+OR+repttype%3D%24sectl+OR+repttype%3D%24sect2%29&WAIS queryString 
=duration+of+foster+care+placements&WAIStemplate=multidb_results.html& Submit. ^Submit 
&;WrapperTemplate=wmprints_wrapper.html&WAISmaxHits=40. [Retrieved May 7, 2006.] 
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reflect this priority — 90 percent of federal funding can be used by states only after 
Title rV-E-eligible children have entered foster care or been adopted.® 

Since so much federal funding is for children who have entered care, states do 
not have sufficient resources to invest in birth family support and reunification. In 
recent years, we have seen the percentage of foster children who reunite with their 
birth families go down — from 62 percent in 1998 to 54 percent in 2005.® 

This lack of support can translate into slow or non-existing support to struggling 
birth families, and certainly contributes to youth aging out of care. Michael of West 
Virginia was separated from his brothers and sister and moved more than 18 times 
during six years in care. At 18, Michael aged out of foster care with no permanent 
family, as did one of his brothers. His sister was adopted and his youngest brother 
remains in care. Michael reflects, “In my opinion, foster care destroyed our whole 
sense of family in the end. We can’t sit down together and feel like we are siblings. 
It becomes more like, ‘Oh, I know that person’ but it’s not like, ‘Oh, he’s my broth- 
er.’” 

Now 21, Michael wishes the state had done more to help his mom keep the family 
together: “If the state had invested the same money they spent putting us in all 
those placements into weekly visits with our mother and had given her skill lessons, 
it might not have escalated to us needing to go into permanent foster care.” 

Stephanie from Washington State was placed in foster care because of her moth- 
er’s addiction to drugs. Recalls Stephanie, “It was hard not knowing if I was safe, 
walking the streets at midnight because my mom was worried somebody was after 
her, having to look after my little brother because my mom was on house arrest, 
trying to find something to eat.” 

While Stephanie and her brother were in foster care, Stephanie’s mother received 
extensive services. She participated in in-patient and out-patient drug treatment, 
self-esteem classes, anger management, parenting and nutrition classes, AA meet- 
ings, Bible study, daily shelter meetings, and group and individual counseling. 

Once Stephanie was reunited with her mom and brother, her life got better: “I 
became more outgoing, I was more comfortable with myself, and my grades im- 
proved. I was in plays and musicals at church.” Stephanie says, “If I could wish for 
anything it would be that our family could have gotten help sooner. I don’t know 
what life would have been like if I had stayed in foster care or been adopted, but 
I know if I didn’t have my family around me — my mom, my brother, my grand- 
parents, and my cousins — I would be devastated. My family means everything to 
me.” 

Kelly of Maryland is the mother of three young children who are thriving today. 
Life was not so good five years ago: Kelly was addicted to drugs and her children 
entered foster care as a result. After struggling to kick her habit, Kelly found a pro- 
gram that helped her put her life back together. Kelly explains, “I had everybody 
pulling for me as far as my social worker and my counselors at the program tr3dng 
to help me get immediate Section 8 housing.” She continues, “They also funded my 
counseling, and they got me parenting classes. Life in recovery is so good and so 
wonderful,” Kelly says. “Honestly, I don’t have any desire to go back to that way 
of life. I’m grateful for my life today.” Today, Kelly works with other birth parents 
to ensure that they can be reunified with their children 

Kelly and Stephanie, sadly, are not typical in that their families were able to re- 
ceive the comprehensive services they needed in order to be safely, permanently re- 
united. A recent survey of child welfare administrators found that substance abuse 
and poverty are the most critical problems facing families being investigated for 
child maltreatment.^ In some areas, substance abuse is an issue for one-third to 
two-thirds of the families involved in child welfare.® Unfortunately, only 10 percent 
of child welfare agencies report that they can find drug treatment programs for cli- 
ents who need it within 30 days.® Almost no drug-addicted parents can access drug 
treatment programs with a mother-child residential component, and few are able to 


®In FY 2006 the appropriation for Title IV— E foster care and adoption assistance programs 
is $6.48 billion while the funding for Title IV-B Parts 1 and 2 (Safe and Stable Families Pro- 
gram) is only $721.7 million. 

® U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. (2006). AFCARS report #10 (Preliminary 
FY 2005 estimates). [Online]. Available: http://www.acf.dhhs.gov/programs/cb/stats_research/ 
afcars/tar/reportl3htm [Retrieved February, 2007]. 

'^National Center on Child Abuse Prevention Research. (2001). Current trends in child abuse 
prevention, reporting, and fatalities: The 1999 fifty state survey. Chicago: Prevent Child Abuse 
America. 

®U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. (1999). Blending perspectives and building 
common ground: A report to congress on substance abuse and child protection. Washington, DC: 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 

®U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. (1999). (See complete citation above.) 
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participate in comprehensive programs that address issues of parenting and housing 
along with substance abuse. For families dealing with poverty and housing issues, 
support is also hard to come by. As the National Center for Child Protection Reform 
notes, “Three separate studies since 1996 have found that 30 percent of America’s 
foster children could be safely in their own homes right now, if their birth parents 
had safe, affordable housing.” 

Investing in at-risk families has been shown to work. Indiana had a federal IV- 
E waiver through which counties provided community- and home-based alternatives 
that sought to reduce foster care usage. The waiver demonstration showed that such 
investments work: 45.6 percent of children assigned to the waiver group never en- 
tered placement compared to 38 percent of children in the control group, and 77 per- 
cent of children in out-of-home care in the waiver group reunified with a parent 
compared with 66 percent of children in the control group. 

Also using a IV-E waiver, Delaware demonstrated that investing in substance 
abuse treatment had positive outcomes for children: the project’s foster children 
spent 14 percent less time in foster care than similar children who did not partici- 
pate in the waiver, and total foster care costs were reduced.^^ Certain counties in 
North Carolina used a federal child welfare waiver to cut down on out-of-home 
placements by investing in court mediation, post-adoption services, intensive family 
preservation services, and other interventions. 

Recommendations: Currently, for every dollar that the federal govern- 
ment spends on family preservation and post-permaneney support, nine 
dollars are spent on IV-E children who are in foster care or who have been 
adopted from care. The federal government must significantly increase its 
investment in Title IV-B Parts 1 and 2, and provide states with increased 
flexibility in how they spend federal child welfare monies. Many of the fos- 
ter children aging out of care today can attest to the fact that if the state 
had spent more money on keeping their families together, they could have 
saved on costly and unnecessary foster care placements. 

In addition, if states successfully reduce the use of foster care, they 
should be able to reinvest saved federal dollars into preventive and post- 
permanency services to ensure that more families — whether reunited, 
adoptive, or guardianship — can stay together. Currently, when states re- 
duce the number of IV-E eligible children in foster care, the federal gov- 
ernment reduces its payment to the state. We recommend that the federal 
government provide states with an amount equal to the money saved in 
Title IV-E maintenance payments, training, and administration, this would 
provide an incentive to keep or move children out of care, while also begin- 
ning to address the vase imbalance in federal funding. 

Protect and Expand Adoption Assistance 

Adoption from foster care can be a bright light for the future for many of the 
young people who otherwise would have aged out of care. Between 1998 and 2004, 
more than 330,000 foster children were adopted into loving, caring families. But 
adoption is not the end of the story. Children who have been abused or neglected — 
and bounced from foster home to foster home — do not emerge unscathed. The gov- 
ernment has a moral obligation to make a long-term commitment to adoptive and 
guardianship families who take into their homes foster children who have lan- 
guished in care for far too long, many of whom are older and have multiple special 
needs. 

Adoption assistance (or subsidy) is one critical support for families who adopt chil- 
dren with special needs from the foster care system. Subsidies help strengthen these 
new families and enable many foster parents to adopt children already in their care 
by ensuring that they do not lose support as they transition to adoption. 

Michigan resident Vernard adopted his son Alex when he was three. “Alex had 
been in 10 placements before I got him,” says Vernard. Because of Alex’s diagnosis 
of reactive attachment disorder and other special needs, Vernard recalls, “I made 
absolutely sure I received adoption medical subsidy prior to the adoption, because 
I knew accepting even a minimum amount of subsidy would be in Alex’s best inter- 
est. I knew that if Alex required residential treatment or out-of-home placement — 


i*’ National Coalition for Child Protection Reform. (2004). Who is in “the system” and why [On- 
line]. Available: http://www.nccpr.Org/newissues/5.html [May 7, 2006]. 

^^U.S. General Accounting Office. (2002). Recent legislation helps states focus on finding per- 
manent homes for children hut long-standing barriers remain. Report to Congressional Reques- 
tors. [Online]. Available; http://www.gao.gov/new.items/d02585.pdf. [Retrieved May 7, 2006]. 

i^Usher, C., Wildfire, J., Brown, E., Duncan, D., Meier, A., Salmon, M., Painter, J. & Gogan, 
H. (2002). Evaluation of the Title IV-E waiver demonstration in North Carolina. Chapel Hill, 
NC: Jordan Institute for Families, University of North Carolina. 
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due to his multiple placements, and the neglect and physical and sexual abuse he 
experienced — there was no way I could afford $300 to $400 a day or even trained 
respite support.” Alex receives a $300 monthly subsidy, but during their first four 
years together, Vernard spent more than $850 per month to meet Alex’s needs, in- 
cluding four different therapies to help Alex. 

Currently, the federal government shares in a portion of adoption assistance costs 
only for children whose birth family income is below the 1996 Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children income standards. In contrast, states are obligated to provide 
protection to every abused or neglected child, regardless of family income. Unfortu- 
nately, a funding system that ties adoption assistance to outdated income guidelines 
has resulted in a system in which far fewer children are eligible for Title IV-E fed- 
eral support. In 1998, 53 percent of foster children were eligible for federal support, 
but by 2005, the percentage had dropped to 46 percent — or 35,000 fewer Title IV- 
E eligible children. This number is projected to decline by another 5,000 per year.i® 
The loss of IV-E eligibility often translates into the eventual loss of IV-E adoption 
assistance eligibility. 

As a result of this declining federal support, states and localities must share a 
greater burden for foster care and adoption. In some states, this has severely limited 
the amount of funding that can go to prevention or adoption support. Recent state 
legislation demonstrates the need for rapid federal action on this issue. In 2005, as 
allowed by federal regulations, Missouri enacted legislation that would have insti- 
tuted a means test for state-funded adoption assistance agreements and would have 
ended more than 1,000 existing adoption assistance agreements. Although a federal 
district court found the law unconstitutional on May 1, 2007, other states may fol- 
low Missouri’s example in an attempt to save funds. Such short-sighted policies will 
relegate more children to foster care, rather than helping them leave care to a per- 
manent family. 

A recent study by Barth et al. suggests that such adoption assistance cuts are not 
cost-effective: “[Gluts in subsidy amounts could reduce the likelihood of adoption and 
ultimately increase costs for foster care.’’^"^ In contrast, a new study suggests that 
a small increase in adoption assistance would result in increased adoptions, again 
saving money by reducing higher foster care costs. 

In the long run, adoption — even well-supported adoption — saves money and en- 
sures that young people don’t age out of care without a place to call home. The 
Barth et al. study demonstrates that the 60,000 children adopted each year save the 
government from $1 to $6 billion, when compared to maintaining those children in 
long-term foster care. Savings result from reduced administrative costs, medical 
courts, court expenses, compared to the costs of seeking adoptive families and pro- 
viding adoption assistance. 

Recommendations: Since 1988 NACAC has advocated for an elimination of 
the link between birth parent’s income and eligibility for Title FV-E adop- 
tion assistance. It makes no sense to tie a child’s eligibility to the financial 
status of parents whose parental rights have been terminated. State and 
federal assistance should be required to ensure support after adoption for 
every abused and neglected child — not just every child born into a poor 
family. As proposed by Senator Jay Rockefeller, the Adoption Equality Act 
of 2007 would extend Title IV-E adoption assistance to every child with 
special needs adopted from foster eare. The House should pass a com- 
panion bill. Such legislation would also save states money currently spent 
on costly income-eligibility determinations. The savings could then be in- 
vested in supporting families after permanency or preventing foster care 
placements in the first place. 

Adoption assistance is designed to help an adoptive family meet as child’s 
needs without creating an undue financial burden on the family. Therefore, 
a program in which the federal government provides support to all chil- 
dren with special needs adopted from foster care must maintain the federal 
prohibition against using the adoptive family’s income to determine eligi- 
bility. 


Kids Are Waiting. (2007). Fix the Foster Care Lookback. 

11 Barth, R., Lee, C., Wildfire, J., & Guo, S. (2006). A comparison of the governmental costs 
of long-term foster care and adoption. Social Service Review, 80 (1). 

i^Hansen, M., & Hansen, B. (2006). The economics of adoption of children from foster care. 
Child Welfare, 85(3) 

1® Barth et al. (2006). (See complete citation above.) 
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Fund More Intensive Post-Permanency Support 

Adoption from foster care can ensure that young people do not age out of care 
without a permanent and loving family. Unfortunately, some youth who age out of 
care today are coming from disrupted adoptive placements that did not receive 
enough support. Adoption assistance is a necessary support for children adopted 
from foster care, but it is often not enough. As Babb and Laws detail, children 
adopted from foster care face a variety of special needs: mental illness, fetal alcohol 
spectrum disorder, attention deficit hyperactivity disorder, emotional disabilities, at- 
tachment disorder, as well as physical disabilities. Groze and Gruenewald agree 
that “[flamilies face enormous challenges and strains in adopting a special-needs 
child.” 

While adoptions doubled from 1997 to 2004, the federal investment in post-adop- 
tive services failed to keep pace. More people are adopting more children, and the 
children are often older, have been in care longer, and face daunting special needs. 
The Center for Advanced Studies in Child Welfare notes that older children and 
children with disabilities are at highest risk for adoption disruption, Few states 
or counties have the comprehensive services necessary to meet parents’ needs as 
they raise children who have been abused and neglected and have resulting physical 
and emotional special needs. We at NACAC have met far too many families who 
are deeply committed to their adopted children, but are unable — or barely able — to 
meet their children’s mental health needs. 

In 1998, Pam and Tom from Louisiana adopted two-and-a-half-year-old Danielle 
from foster care. Because of the horrible abuse she had suffered, Pam explains that 
by age four Danielle “was doing things like biting the upholstery leather out of my 
van, growling at me, destroying furniture, and trying to hang herself with a clothes 
hanger in the closet.” 

Danielle was on a waiting list for mental health services for more than six years. 
A few months ago, Danielle was admitted to a psychiatric hospital and was diag- 
nosed bipolar-manic and psychotic. “I am willing to do whatever it takes to care for 
my children,” says Pam. “But I know now I can’t do it alone.” Danielle’s adoption 
subsidy is not nearly enough to cover her expenses. The family could use a trained 
personal care attendant, in-home therapy, family therapy, and short-term respite 
care. Unfortunately, due to lack of funds, many of these services are not currently 
available through Louisiana’s adoption assistance program. 

Corvette of New York adopted nine-year-old Malik from foster care. “He hallu- 
cinates and sees spiders even though there are no spiders,” says Corvette. When 
Malik starts to see spiders, he panics and loses control. Not long ago, Malik needed 
to be admitted to hospital in-patient treatment for more than two weeks. Corvette 
has a deep, abiding love for Malik, but knows love isn’t enough to heal his past 
hurts and meet his special needs. She relies on Medicaid, monthly adoption assist- 
ance, and other services to provide medication, therapy, a medical school setting for 
Malik, training for her, and more. These services enable her to keep Malik at home, 
which is considerably less expensive than the residential treatment he might other- 
wise need. 

Post-adoption and post-permanency supports cut down on the risk of disruption 
and dissolution. Most adoptions succeed, but as many as 10 to 25 percent of public 
agency adoptions of older children disrupt before finalization, and a smaller percent- 
age dissolve after adoption finalization.^® 

Recommendations: Funding of Title IV-B must be increased, and the new 
funding should cover post-permanency support. Currently, good post-adop- 
tion programs are providing basic information, support, training, and 
other services to families in many areas. It is not enough. More resources 
are needed for adoption-competent mental health services and case man- 
agement programs that will ensure that children with difficult histories 
and current mental health and behavior problems do not needlessly return 
to foster care or devastate their new families. If we want adoption and 
guardianship to be truly permanent, and to prevent children from aging 
out of care with no permanent family, we must find the resources to pro- 


I'^Babbs, A., & Laws, R. (1997). Adopting and advocating for the special needs child: A guide 
for parents and professionals. Westport, CT; Bergin & Garvey. 

Groze, V., & Gruenewald, A. (1991). Partners: A model program for special-needs adoptive 
families in stress. Child Welfare, 70 (5), 581-589. 

Center for Advanced Studies in Child Welfare. (1998). CASCW practice notes # 4: Post-adop- 
tion services. [Online]. Available: http://ssw.che.umn.edu/img/assets/11860/PracticeNotes_4.pdf 
[Retrieved: May 7, 2006]. 

National Adoption Information Clearinghouse. (2006). Postadoption services: A bulletin for 
professionals. [Online]. Available: http://naic.acf.hhs.gov [Retrieved May 2006]. 
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vide in-depth, sometimes intensive support to these permanent families. It 
is far more economical — not to mention better for children and families — 
to provide these services now to ensure that children don’t return to foster 
care. 

Conclusion 

Much needs to be done to provide supportive services to youth who are leaving 
foster care with no connection to a family. The government that has taken responsi- 
bility for them must continue to meet its obligation to ensure that these youth are 
ready for life on their own, and to provide supportive services for those youth who 
are not yet ready. But the best way to ensure that youth are going to make it suc- 
cessfully into young adulthood is to make sure that they have a permanent, legal 
family of their own. As we all know, families are there for youth long after age 18, 
and can do much more than a bureaucracy ever could to help youth handle the 
stresses of their lives to come. 

It is time to reform the federal child welfare financing system to facilitate the 
achievement of the goal we all have for children and youth — that they have a safe, 
loving family to be there for them forever. 


Statement of Patricia K. Jennings, Roswell, New Mexico 

I am a mother of 5, the wife of State Senator Tim Jennings (D), Co-Chairman of 
Senate Finance Committee and Chairman of Tax and Revenue Stabilization Com- 
mittee, an advocate for people with disabilities, and the Executive Director of the 
New Mexico Medical Insurance Pool and past-chairman of the National Association 
of Comprehensive Health Insurance Programs (NASCHIP). I authored the Pool leg- 
islation in 1987 when I could not purchase health insurance coverage for my oldest 
child, Courtney, who has Down’s Syndrome. I have also lobbied the New Mexico 
Legislature and successfully lowered the school age to three for children with dis- 
abilities prior to the federal legislation passing. I have assisted in writing IDEA reg- 
ulations and have been very involved in policjmiaking for the past 29 years. 

In my spare time, I volunteer as a mediator between families of children with dis- 
abilities or at-risk needs, and the state or other systems. In 1991, the Roswell Inde- 
pendent School District requested that I assist them in negotiating with a very dif- 
ficult family with an extremely difficult child. That is when I met the cute little sec- 
ond grader named Josh. However cute he might have been. Josh was in no way like 
the typical second grade boy. He had serious behavior and learning issues and act- 
ing out included trying to stab a bus driver with a pair of scissors he had hidden 
in his socks. Negotiations between the family and the schools had failed, so the 
schools and family agreed that I would serve as the treatment guardian for Josh, 
and I was appointed By the courts by Judge Chip Johnson. 

After a few months, the family finally agreed to place this extremely troubled 
child into the Children’s Psychiatric Unit at the University of New Mexico Hospital. 
After months of work. Josh was released to a therapeutic foster treatment center 
in Albuquerque. While there, he was sexually abused by another young boy in the 
center. It was quite a while before anyone learned of this, though, and he had al- 
ready moved into another setting before we found out. Josh was moved to a thera- 
peutic foster treatment home in Belen, much to his parents’ dismay. However, the 
setting was the best part of Josh’s troubled life to this day. After many months, the 
provider and the therapeutic foster family began inquired about the possibility of 
adopting Josh. Everyone who knew Josh and his family were in full agreement that 
the worst possible outcome for Josh’s success would be for him to return home, ever. 
With the parent’s horrible emotional treatment of Josh, and refusal to get any as- 
sistance from anyone in order to learn more appropriate ways to parent, there was 
no hope for Josh’s future within the family. 

This simple inquiry caused the biological parents to begin to threaten and con- 
stantly harass the provider agency until the agency decided to remove Josh from 
the therapeutic treatment home in Belen to another provider in Roswell where 
Josh’s family lived. This was against the wishes of the therapists, the foster family 
and myself, but the agency wanted to wash their hands of this very difficult family. 
The new foster family had to participate with visitation schedules with the biologi- 
cal family, which was extremely disruptive to Josh’s progress and the therapeutic 
foster family was not able to work with Josh. His behaviors worsened. 

Eventually, the second therapeutic foster family failed and Josh had to be moved 
to yet another setting. He was never placed in a family with children. Josh was also 
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now being educated in a building separate from all other children. He was well 
known to the school system as the most dangerous child in Roswell. 

As Josh became older, his contacts with other children gave me concern that he 
would act out sexually toward another child if given the right opportunity. A psycho- 
logical evaluation was ordered for Josh to determine his potential for sexually abu- 
sive behaviors toward other children. The psychologist determined that he posed no 
threat to others in that regard. However, I disagreed, and Josh was receiving ther- 
apy to address these concerns. 

Within a few weeks of the evaluation. Josh was at a therapy session at a coun- 
seling office where the secretary’s seven or eight year old son was playing in the 
waiting room while waiting for his mom to get off work. Josh was the last patient 
and the two boys ended up alone together in the men’s restroom where Josh pro- 
ceeded to sexually assault the young boy. 

Josh was arrested and eventually placed in the New Mexico State Hospital in a 
program that I had recommended to the Judge. It was another excellent placement 
for Josh where he truly learned more appropriate behaviors and responded well 
with not only the staff, but with other boys from across the state that were very 
similar to Josh. He was there for a number of years, which was the only stable envi- 
ronment he had experienced since leaving his family’s home at seven. 

Shortly before Josh’s eighteenth birthday, the hospital released him back to his 
parents. This was done with no notice to the schools, the mental health system in 
Roswell, or anyone else. Once a child lands in the criminal justice system, the rest 
of the systems in a state that are designed to work with such a child are completely 
disregarded. 

Josh’s family had not lived with Josh for over eleven years. He was quickly 
thrown out of the house and onto the streets of Roswell. He had nothing but the 
clothes on his back. I had no notice that any of this had occurred. I was with my 
children when we saw Josh on the street one day. We stopped to visit and see how 
he was doing. We were appalled. He was thin, hungry, dirty, sick and depressed. 
My children begged me to take him home, but I could not risk their safety for Josh. 

My husband and I have tried for 4 years now to get help for Josh. We have him 
in an apartment and on SSDI and Medicaid. He can not work without intensive sup- 
ported employment services, which he is not eligible for. He did not qualify for the 
Developmental Disabilities Waiver because his IQ is about 70, too high to be deter- 
mined DD. His learning disabilities and inability to read or write well enough to 
fill out a job application still did not help him to qualify. We have accessed inde- 
pendent living centers, the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Children Youth 
and Families Department, the Department of Health and the Human Services De- 
partment. No one can help. 

Today, Josh remains in a little run down apartment. We have provided him with 
furniture and the necessities of living. He can not work, has no friends, walks for 
miles to get anywhere and is frequently beaten and robbed of coats, bikes or what- 
ever he is in possession of. We at least have him in a place that is safe. He comes 
by our office and we take him grocery shopping and deliver him and his groceries 
to his apartment. We provide him with phone cards for his cell phone so he can call 
us if he needs us. We have tried to get him to get appointments with the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, but he is unable to remember to keep his appoint- 
ments. He needs someone with him to help him do the day to day living tasks, al- 
though he can manage to heat up food and clean his apartment to some degree. 

Josh is the perfect example of why we need services for those who age out of the 
foster care system. He is a young man waiting for the next tragedy to happen to 
him. Our community has invested so much in this young man during his pre-eight- 
een years with high dollar therapy, therapeutic foster care, hospitalizations, and 
education. One could say it has been successful since he has never killed anyone 
and is not now in jail. That was what we most worried about when Josh was little. 
He has not abused a child since turning eighteen, and maybe he won’t ever again. 
He has not stolen or injured anyone that we know of. But the state has failed Josh. 
He has potential, just as my daughter with Down Syndrome. With supported em- 
ployment and assisted living. Josh’s life after his sentence to the state hospital could 
have turned out completely different. He could be gainfully employed, healthy and 
most of all, not a danger to himself or others in this community. 

In a recent trip to China, our delegation asked to see a home for children who 
have no families. We found that China is taking care of these children until they 
are gainfully employed. They do not release them from the “welfare house” until 
they have been educated and in a job where they can support themselves, and they 
must have a roof over their head. This is vastly different than here, where we re- 
lease them to fend for themselves. 
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I think we in the United States of America can and should do better. If you need 
ideas on what to do, I would be happy to provide some. 

If you have any questions or wish to discuss this further, please feel free to con- 
tact me. I truly wish I could have been there in person, but I did not know about 
this hearing until tonight when I was reviewing schedules regarding risk pool fund- 
ing. Thank you for this opportunity to submit this information on this very critical 
issue. 


Statement of Seattle University’s Fostering Scholars Program, 
Seattle, Washington 

The Fostering Scholars Program at Seattle University welcomes the opportunity 
to submit written testimony for the Committee Hearing on Children Who Age Out 
of the Foster Care System. 

Seattle University 

With just over 7,000 students, Seattle University is the largest independent uni- 
versity in the Northwest. With a 29 percent student of color population, it is also 
one of the most diverse universities in the West. Seattle University is guided by its 
mission: 

Seattle University is dedicated to educating the whole person, to professional for- 
mation, and to empowering leaders for a just and humane world. 

Through its Fostering Scholars Pro^am, Seattle University supports one of the 
most underrepresented and underprivileged groups in higher education — youth who 
age out of the foster care system. In Washington State, where only three out of ten 
foster youth graduate from high school before emancipating from foster care and 
only 25 percent of foster youth enroll in a postsecondary program immediately after 
high school (Washington State Department of Social and Health Services (DSHS) 
Performance Report, 2005), the need for higher education to improve its outreach to 
and support of these students is obvious. By developing an integrated program of 
support for former foster youth at Seattle University, the Fostering Scholars Pro- 
gram works to improve the prospects of foster youth, and to transform the poor out- 
comes we often witness from children emancipating from our nation’s foster care 
system. 

Foster Youth and Higher Education 

The nation’s support of the growing population of youth in foster care is lacking 
by any measure and as a result, thousands of young people are not reaching the 
educational and life outcomes that they each deserve. The sobering statistics on 
former foster youth employment confirm the narrow scope of opportunity that 
awaits undereducated youth. In a recent study, within one year of emancipation, 43 
percent of former foster youth were employed and 45 percent were looking for work. 
Of those employed 47 percent were making wages at or below the poverty line. The 
prospects for this group do not improve with time: at four years after emancipation, 
50 percent of former foster youth were unemployed. (Foster Youth Transition to 
Independence Study, Office of Children’s Administration Research, DSHS, 2004). 

Despite these grim statistics however, there are many indications that these 
young people intrinsically understand the value of education. Their educational as- 
pirations do not mesh with their record of low academic achievement. In one survey, 
researchers found that despite little promotion of college in the foster care system, 
more than half of all Washington foster youth surveyed had plans to obtain either 
a bachelor’s or associate degree (Foster Youth Transition to Independence Study, Of- 
fice of Children’s Administration Research, DSHS, 2004). Nationally, foster youth 
face a similar predicament: high aspiration coupled with the reality of low achieve- 
ment. Seventy percent of the 20,000 young adults who emancipate from foster care 
each year want to go to college. If we do not change the way we support the ambi- 
tions of former foster youth, the vast majority of our most vulnerable young people 
will never have the benefit of a college education. 

Why Former Foster Youth Need Extra Support to Attend College 

It is well documented that because they experience high rates of school instability 
and other risk factors associated with school failure (such as early childhood mal- 
treatment and neglect and learning disabilities), foster youth often perform poorly 
in school and are rarely well prepared for college. As Burley and Halpern docu- 
mented in a 2001 study of foster youth in Washington State, compared with non 
foster youth twice as many foster youth repeated a grade, changed schools during 
the year, or enrolled in special education programs (Educational Attainment of Fos- 
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ter Youth: Achievement and Graduation Outcomes for Children in State Care, Wash- 
ington State Institute for Public Policy, 2001). Of those foster youth exiting care in 
2004, 35.4 percent received some type of special education services (DSHS Perform- 
ance Report, 2005). 

In addition to academic needs, foster youth also have unique social, emotional 
health needs. In their ten-year study of 479 foster care youth and review of 659 case 
records, Pecora and his colleagues report that a disproportionate number of former 
foster youth have clinical levels of depression, social phobia, panic disorder, post- 
traumatic stress disorder, or drug dependence. Overall, former foster youth are 
twice as likely as youth not in foster care to have mental health problems (Pecora 
et al, 2005). 

Beyond the academic and health related barriers to obtaining a college education, 
there are several other unique barriers that arise for foster youth who aspire to at- 
tend college. For example, it is not uncommon for students who have aged out of 
foster care to become discouraged or drop out when their on-campus residence or 
dining facility closes for the holiday or summer break and they are left with no- 
where to go. Understanding and addressing this and other complexities of a foster 
youth’s life is critical for institutions of higher education who seek to promote col- 
lege success for former foster youth. 

Fostering Scholars Program 

In June, 2006, Seattle University welcomed its first seven Fostering Scholars and 
will welcome four additional Scholars in 2007. Once on campus, scholarship recipi- 
ents receive year-round room and board; full tuition and fees; health insurance; per- 
sonal support; a program of cohort and leadership development; work-study jobs; ac- 
cess to tutoring, therapy and counseling as needed; and the benefit of an emergency 
fund. Students also receive guidance from the Fostering Scholars Director in access- 
ing the myriad of student development programs on campus, ranging from Office 
of Multicultural Affairs programs to intramural sports and from student academic 
support services to community service opportunities. While enrolled at Seattle Uni- 
versity, Fostering Scholars are expected to make progress toward a degree and the 
attainment of life and leadership skills needed for independent and fulfilled living. 

Private donations and a generous grant from the Stuart Foundation, a national 
leader for children and youth, make these program components possible. Addition- 
ally, Seattle University’s partnerships with state leaders in foster care advocacy, 
Treehouse and the College Success Foundation, are critical to the program’s success. 
In order to create viable options in higher education for former foster youth, Seattle 
University is committed to forging community and governmental partnerships to 
help prepare foster youth for attending and graduating from college. Seattle Univer- 
sity recognizes how important educational access is for all young people today, and 
is committed to making the college dream possible for the most vulnerable of our 
youth — those exiting the foster care system. The Seattle University Fostering Schol- 
ars Program urges Congress to affirm its commitment to children and youth in care 
by strengthening and expanding programs, such as the Education and Training 
Voucher (ETV), aimed at supporting the college aspirations of youth aging out of 
foster care. 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit a written statement on behalf of Seattle 
University’s Fostering Scholars Program. 
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